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Erratum 


The  author  of  the  article  “Subject  and  Subject  Matter:  Part 
II,”  published  in  Vistas,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  (1981-1983),  wishes  to 
thank  Ira  Glackens  for  providing  the  correct  spelling  for  the 
name  of  the  town  Bellport,  which  appears  inaccurately  spelled 
numerous  times  in  the  text,  as  well  as  under  Plates  102,  103 
and  104.  Ira  Glackens  went  on  to  explain  that  the  town  (where 
his  father,  William  Glackens,  often  painted)  was  named  for  its 
founders,  the  Bell  family,  hence  the  two  “l”s,  rather  than,  as 
the  article  mistakenly  had  it,  one. 
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Subject  and  Subject  Matter 

Part  III.  In  “Non-Representational”*  Artf 

by  ViOLETTE  DE  MaZIA** 


It’s  a  bird! 
It’s  a  plane! 
It’s  ...  a  picture! 


What  is  it?  What  did  the  artist  have  in  mind?  What  is  it 
supposed  to  be?  Why  is  that  art?  These  are  questions  people 
still  ask  when  in  front  of  what,  provisionally,  we  shall  refer  to 
as  a  “non-representational”  painting.  Neither  title  nor  catalogue 


*A  designation  intended,  here,  to  blanket  a  variety  of  names  currently  applied  to 
movements  in  art — Non-Objective,  Abstract  Expressionist,  Minimal,  De  Stijl,  et  al. — 
even  though  some  of  these,  with  specihcations  of  their  own  and  restrictions  and  claims 
of  one  sort  or  another,  do  not  ht  too  neatly  into  the  “non-representational”  category. 

tSome  of  the  material  of  this  essay  was  originally  presented  by  the  author  in  class 
lectures  at  The  Barnes  Foundation. 

**Director  of  Education  of  The  Barnes  Foundation  Art  Department. 
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is  likely  to  clear  up  their  confusion,  though  it  may  well  allay 
their  frustration.* 

Provided  it  is  a  work  of  art,  there  is  a  simple,  logical  and  to- 
the-point  answer  to  the  query  about  what  the  painting  is.  It  is 
a  picture,  an  organization  of  visual  units  in  a  distinctive,  aes- 
thetict  entity.  This  clarihcation  is,  however,  likely  to  add  to, 
rather  than  get  rid  of,  the  confusion,  for  the  questions,  in  being 
asked,  already  imply  a  mistaken  assumption — viz.,  that  what  was 
the  artist’s  subject  is  now  what  the  created  object,  the  painting, 
depicts.  But  the  created  object,  the  painting,  is  not  a  depiction, 
a  rc-presentation,  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  presentation  of  new 
visual  facts  that  holds  those  qualities  and  meanings  which  the 
artist  perceived,  discovered,  felt  as  he  aesthetically  experienced 
whatever  acted  as  the  subject.  The  same  series  of  questions. 
What  is  it?,  etc.,  asked  of  a  “representational”  painting  would, 
should,  if  asked  on  the  basis  of  what  art  is  about,  lead  to  the 
very  same  simple,  logical  and  to-the-point  reply:  no  more  and 
no  less  than  the  “non-representational”  painting,  the  “repre¬ 
sentational”  one,  insofar  as  it  is  art,  is  an  organization  of  color 
units  in  a  distinctive  aesthetic  ensemble.  A  Renoir,  whatever  its 
title,  is  not  Gabrielle  or  Dede  or  the  artist’s  wife  or  the  post  office 
at  Gagnes;  neither  Gabrielle  or  Dede  is  there  on  the  canvas, 
nor  is  the  Gagnes  post  office,  nor  is  the  artist’s  wife.^ 

Bypassing  or  circumventing,  for  the  moment,  the  issues  of 
subject  and  subject  matter  in  the  “non-representational”  type 


*A  cartoon  in  the  series  “All  in  a  lifetime — This  Modern  World,”  by  Frank  Beck,  shows 
two  women  standing  before  a  painting  at  an  exhibition  of  “non-representational”  art, 
one  of  whom  is  saying  to  the  other,  “These  Abstract  Expressionists  baffle  me.  That 
could  be  a  volcanic  eruption  in  Hawaii  or  an  aspirin  tablet  dissolving  as  it  enters  the 
stomach.  Let’s  go  back  and  get  a  program.” 

t“Aesthetic”  distinguishes  that  quality  which,  in  our  daily  living  and  in  concentrated 
form  in  the  arts,  can  be  inherently — i.e.,  in  and  of  itself,  in  its  own  right,  just  for  what 
it  is — intellectually  sensuous,  as  well  as  sensuously  rewarding.  And  it  is,  therefore, 
aesthetic  quality,  art’s  domain,  rather  than  the  subject  depicted,  that  makes  for  art’s 
universality. 

fMagritte’s  meticulously  literal  painting  depicting  an  apple  (Plate  44)  includes,  in  large 
letters  across  the  upper  area  of  the  canvas,  as  part  of  the  picture  itself,  the  legend  “Ceci 
nest  pas  une  pomme”  (“This  is  not  an  apple”).  And  what  a  tremendous  help  towards  the 
understanding  of  art  would  it  be  if  a  statement  corresponding  to  Magritte’s,  or  to 
Matisse’s  “It  is  not  a  woman,  it  is  a  picture,”  could,  in  some  fashion,  accompany  each 
and  every  work  of  art. 
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of  painting  and  the  relevance  of  such  painting  to,  and  the  place 
it  has  in,  the  hierarchy  of  art,  let  us  look  briefly  at  what  the 
advocates  of  this  kind  of  painting  have  to  say.  In  essence,  they 
assert  that  “non-representational”  painting  came  to  be  as  a  re¬ 
action  against  the  boundaries  imposed  on  the  artist  by  the  sub¬ 
ject  vis-a-vis  what  he  creates.  “Non-representational”  painting 
stands,  in  other  words,  as  a  statement  of  man’s  right  to  freedom 
of  expression,  to  “self-expression”  (whatever  that  might  mean) 
and  to  what  might  be  additionally  implied  in  the  contemporary 
phrase  “doing  one’s  thing.” 

Despite  these  high-flown  sentiments,  which  are,  in  truth,  post 
facto  and  not  a  little  beside  the  point — what  artist  does  not  “do 
his  thing”? — the  genesis  of  contemporary  “non-representa¬ 
tional”  art  was  in  part  a  matter  of  accident  and  not  solely  an 
effort  to  promote  the  cause  of  “artistic  freedom.”  One  typical 
account  of  its  origin  involves  Kandinsky,  a  pioneer  of  modern 
“non-representational”  art,  who  is  said  to  have  been  dazzled  by 
one  of  his  own  early  “representational”  paintings  when  he  saw 
it  inadvertently  placed  on  its  side — a  position  in  which  “non- 
representational”  patterns  supplanted  subject  facts — though  it 
was  not  until  several  years  after  this  episode  that  Kandinsky 
gave  himself  over  exclusively  to  painting  in  the  “non-represen¬ 
tational”  or,  as  he  insisted  on  calling  it,  the  “non-objective” 
manner.* 

A  lack  of  interest  in  what  is  usually  meant  by  the  “illustrative” 
aspect  of  the  visual  world  is  not,  of  course,  new  in  the  traditions 
of  art.  Early  stained  glass,  illuminated  manuscripts,  Irish,  Ori¬ 
ental  decorative  arts,  and  the  decorative  arts  in  general,  not  to 
mention  examples  in  the  settings  of  many  early  paintings,  are 
replete  with  “non-representational”  patterns  of  one  sort  or  an¬ 
other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  “non-representational”  elements  are 
not  only  not  new,  but  exist  with  the  first  brush  stroke,  the  first 
pencil  line,  the  first  dab  of  color  any  artist  puts  down,  be  he 


*In  regard  to  Kandinsky’s  venture  into  Non-Objective  painting,  the  story  is  also  told 
that,  when  still  unacquainted  both  with  the  manner  of  stacking  hay  in  western  Europe 
and  with  the  typical  work  of  the  Impressionists  and  coming  upon  one  of  Monet’s 
paintings,  Kandinsky  failed  to  recognize  its  subject  of  haystacks  and  was,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  disturbed  by  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  absence  of  subject  and 
pleasantly  attracted  by  what  he  perceived  as  an  organization  of  luminous  color  shapes, 
dabs  and  spots. 
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cave  painter,  Florentine  master,  a  proponent  of  the  Venetian, 
the  eighteenth-century  French,  the  Chinese,  the  Impressionist 
or  any  other  tradition.  For,  who  is  the  artist  who  does  not, 
according  to  his  personal  interests,  select,  abstract,*  from  what 
he  perceives  and  experiences  of  the  world?  And  those  who  give 
themselves  the  name  “Abstract,”  or  one  of  its  variations,  have 
merely  chosen  to  abstract  from  their  subject  the  pattern  made 
by  line,  color,  shape,  space,  light  and  dark.  By  so  doing,  they 
leave  out  elements  that  would  add  to  the  patterning  units  an 
identity  such  as  is  yielded  by  involving  pattern  in  factors  that 
permit  specihc  identihcation  of  its  source  in  the  world  as  we 
know  that  world  from  our  daily  experiences.  That  is  to  say,  the 
“non-representational”  painters  by  no  means  have  a  monopoly 
on  abstraction,  or  on  what  they  abstract;  and,  in  light  of  the 
pictures  that  result  from  their  attitude  towards  abstraction, 
“Patterners”  would  be  a  more  accurate  term  for  labeling  them. 


Be  all  that  as  it  may,  whenever,  wherever  and  however  “non- 
representational”  art — in  its  various  forms  and  under  its  various 
nomenclature — came  about  and  whatever  led  to  its  being  what 
it  is,  our  primary  concern  in  this  essay  is  the  part  played  by 
subject  and  subject  matter  in  reference  to  a  picture  when  that 
picture  is  of  the  sort  that  falls  into  the  “non-representational” 
category.  To  deal  with  this  topic  in  the  simplest  of  ways,  we 
shall  focus  mainly  on  Non-Objective  painting — as  Kandinsky 
and  Rudolf  Bauer,  for  instance,  wanted  their  work  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to — since  its  philosophy  and  practices  fairly  well  dehne 
the  general  position  of  the  “non-representational”  painters  as 
a  whole. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  stated  that  we  hnd  no  fault  with 
what,  in  principle,  the  Non-Objective  painters  are  interested  in 
achieving  in  their  canvasses — namely,  a  distinctive  aesthetic  or¬ 
ganization  of  units  of  color,  light,  line  and  space. t  This  is,  as 


*“  Abstract”  here  is  used  in  the  sense  of  selectively  including  and  omitting  features  from 
the  subject. 

tMaurice  Denis,  a  “representational”  artist,  proclaimed,  “A  picture — before  being  a 
war-horse,  a  nude  woman  or  some  little  genre — is  essentially  a  flat  surface  covered  with 
colors  assembled  in  a  certain  order.” 
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we  have  implied,  of  interest  to  any  artist-painter.  Nor  is  there 
fault  in  what  the  Non-Objective  painters  actually  do,  which  is 
to  re-construct,  re-organize,  in  terms  of  integrated  entities — 
patterns — what  exists  in  the  visual  world. 

What  the  Non-Objective  painters  claim  that  they  achieve  is, 
however,  another  matter.  One  of  their  basic  assertions  is  that 
they  are  not  abstract  at  all.  The  term  “abstract,”  they  argue, 
suggests  that  the  painter  begins  with  a  subject  and  works  away, 
abstracts,  from  it,  whereas  the  genuine  artist  should  not  bother 
with  or  allow  himself  to  be  bothered  by  a  subject:*  the  greatest 
painters — and  they  leave  no  doubt  that  they  mean  themselves 
alone — are  never  concerned  either  with  subject  as  a  stimulus 
or  with  subject  matter  that  refers  to  known  things  in  the  world. 

This  dismissive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Non-Objective 
painters  towards  the  role  of  subject  and  subject  matter  in  art 
fails  any  test  of  rationality.  In  general  terms,  it  corresponds  to, 
for  instance,  calling  for  a  meal  prepared  only  of  flavorings. 
“Why  bother  with  meat?”  they,  in  effect,  ask.  “Let’s  just  have 
salt,  pepper  and  spices,  since  these  are  the  things  that  give  meat 
its  flavor.”  Or,  untranslated,  their  comments  would  run,  “Why 
bother  with  a  representation  of  table?  Let’s  just  have  color 
shapes,  since  color  shapes  are  what  are  of  aesthetic  interest  in 
table.”  The  fallacy  here  is  obvious.  The  reasoning  ignores  the 
fact  that  what  is  sensuously  exciting — color,  pattern  (salt,  pep¬ 
per,  spices) — satishes  in  the  manner  of  an  adjective,  i.e.,  as  a 
qualiher,  an  organic  qualiher,  an  enrichment  of  basic,  signih- 
cant-in-their-own-right  things. t  Furthermore,  in  painting,  as  in 


*Actually,  this  argument  of  the  Non-Objective  painters  takes  account  of  only  one  of 
the  meanings  the  term  “abstract”  has  in  common  parlance.  But  “abstract”  is  used  Just 
as  readily  to  signify  the  non-concrete,  as  their  work  is  often  described  as  being,  simply 
because  no  overt  allusion  is  made  in  it  to  subject.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  this  meaning  of 
“abstract”  that  they  primarily  use  to  dehne  “non-objective”  (see  page  14  of  this  text). 

tAs  a  student  some  years  ago  in  London,  I  ventured  out  with  a  friend  on  an  April  day 
for  our  hrst  visit  to  one  of  the  American  type  ice-cream  parlors  that  were  beginning 
to  spring  up  in  England.  On  the  menu  we  spotted  something  called  a  hot  chocolate- 
fudge  sundae  and  proceeded  to  order  for  each  of  us,  hrst,  the  sundae  and,  then, 
watering  at  the  mouth  over  the  flavor  of  the  chocolate  topping  that  embellished  the 
vanilla  ice  cream,  a  dish  of  just  hot  chocolate-fudge,  which,  to  our  later  distress,  we 
gluttonously  devoured.  To  this  day,  I  can  no  longer  think  of  a  dish  of  plain  hot 
chocolate-fudge  without  a  shudder  of  revulsion,  although  I  can  still  enjoy  it  as  a  com¬ 
plement  to  vanilla  ice  cream. 
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any  medium  of  expression,  what  is  said  owes  much  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  meaning  of  what  it  is  said  about,*  and  the  less  of  the 
latter  that  remains,  the  less  full  the  meaning  contained. 

Putting  this  idea  in  the  context  of  a  painting  which  the  Non- 
Objective  painters  might  take  exception  to  for  the  attention 
given  in  it  to  subject  and  subject  matter  will  objectify  our  point 
about  the  irrationality  of  the  Non-Objective  painters’  position. 
If,  upon  analysis,  part  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  hfteenth- 
century  German  “The  Last  Supper”  shown  on  Plate  49  is  found 
to  lie  in  the  bold,  dynamic  patterning  of  the  units  that  make 
up  its  subject  matter,  why  would  it  not  be  “better”  and  more 
“logical,”  as  the  Non-Objective  painters  would  maintain,  to  paint 
a  bold,  dynamic  pattern  of  color  shapes  without  reference  to 
any  subject  fact  {e.g.,  Plate  66),  thereby  intensifying  the  intrinsic 
interest,  and,  by  extension,  the  aesthetic  signihcance,  of  the 
bold,  dynamic  patterning  of  color  shapes  which  the  painting 
has?t  Bold,  dynamic  patterning  of  color  shapes  is  not,  however, 
more  significant  in  and  of  itself  than  are  hgures,  tables,  beards, 
hands;  but  units  that  connect  primarily  with  our  knowledge  of 
hgures,  tables,  beards,  hands  and  also  to  some  extent  with  our 
knowledge  of  bold,  dynamic  patterning  and  color  shapes  are 
not  just  any  hgure,  table,  and  so  on,  but  certain  ones,  with 
characteristics  of  things  that  are  bold,  dynamic  and  colorful. 

In  other  words,  the  subject  units  do  not  serve  merely  as  ar¬ 
bitrary,  extraneous  vehicles  for  carrying  the  bold,  dynamic,  col¬ 
orful  patterning.  Rather,  they  give  the  boldness,  etc.,  an  essen¬ 
tial,  dehnitive  identity:  there  are  color  shapes  and  pattern,  yes, 
and  also  more.  It  is,  again,  like  eating  salt  by  itself  as  against 
salt  on  meat  or  like  saying  “My  love  is  beautiful”  as  against  “My 
love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose” — the  former,  the  Non-Objective 


*The  various  meanings  of,  for  example,  the  word  “bitter”  in  “the  medicine  is  bitter,” 
“he  is  bitter  about  that,”  “it  is  a  bitter  blow,”  “it  is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,”  “it  was  bitter 
cold,”  as  against  the  generalized  significance  of  the  word  “bitter”  by  itself. 

tThis  is  more  or  less  a  re-statement  of  Picasso’s  anticipation  of  Cubism  and  Abstract 
art:  it  is  told  that  Picasso,  on  looking  at  Cezanne’s  work,  declared  that  Cezanne’s  success 
is  due  to  the  pattern  he  creates  by  his  use  of  planes  intersecting  in  three-dimensional 
space.  “Ah,”  Picasso  is  reported  in  effect  to  have  said,  “I  shall  go  Cezanne  one  better. 
I  shall  reinforce  that  pattern  by  eliminating  as  much  as  possible  of  the  illustrative  factor, 
so  that  the  pattern,  thus  abstracted,  will  deliver  its  message  even  more  directly  and 
more  forcefully  than  it  does  in  Cezanne.” 
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painters’  virtually  disembodied  “adjective,”  the  latter,  that  “ad¬ 
jective”  embedded  in  and  conveyed  by  a  familiar,  though  never- 
known-quite-like-this-before,  “noun.”  And  which,  after  all,  is 
the  more  telling,  the  more  significant? 

The  fact  is,  then,  that,  contrary  to  the  Non-Objective  painters’ 
assumption,  the  qualities  expressed  in  a  painting  are  not  in 
competition  with,  nor  are  they  even  separable  from,  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  the  subject  was  or  with  subject  matter.  This  flies 
in  the  face  of  another  declaration  of  the  Non-Objective  paint¬ 
ers — namely  that,  because,  so  they  say,  the  color  units  on  their 
canvasses  refer  to  no  specific  thing  in  the  world,  their  work 
attains  a  greater,  a  more  universal,  significance.  In  reality,  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort  is  or  can  be  the  case.  If  they  had  said  simply  that 
the  work  has  a  more  universal  appeal,  then  we  might  perhaps 
have  shrugged  and  let  it  go,  for  it  is  true  that  pattern,  decorative 
organization,  appeals  to  practically  everyone — to  adults  and 
children  in  western  and  eastern  societies,  to  primitive  and  so¬ 
phisticated  people,  and  so  on.  But  not  for  its  appeal  is  pattern 
more  significant.  Signihcance  is  proportional  to  the  contents 
available  not  to  the  senses  only,  but  also  to  a  mind  equipped 
with  an  adequate,  relevant  store  of  knowledge. 

Indeed,  when  such  expressive  features  as  colorfulness  and 
dynamic  activity  are  presented  only  in  pattern  and  rudimentary 
color  shapes,  they  are  minus.  They  invariably  lack  much  of  what 
can  constitute  their  signihcance  to  us  when  they  are  made  to 
qualify  more  fully-experienced  and  more  familiar  situations — 
the  spices  and  the  meat,  the  chocolate  fudge  and  the  vanilla  ice 
cream  or  the  aesthetically  expressive  and  decorative  qualities 
and,  for  instance,  a  unit  in  a  picture  which,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  subject  facts,  says  objects  on  table.  In  the  still  life  by 
Cezanne  reproduced  on  Plate  72,  there  are  dynamic  pulls 
among  the  solid,  stable,  weighty  color  volumes,  plus  the  mean¬ 
ings  brought  in  by  saying  such  pulls,  solidity,  stability,  weigh¬ 
tiness  and  sense  of  volume  in  terms  of  those  objects  on  that 
table,  etc.,  all  of  which  make  it  this,  and  no  other,  dynamic 
episode.  The  glow  of  stained  glass  which  Matisse’s  color  ex¬ 
presses  in  the  canvas  illustrated  on  Plate  103  does,  is,  says  some¬ 
thing  of  its  own,  plus  what  it  also  does,  is,  says  by  being  a  part 
of  an  already  known,  but  here-new-to-us,  occasion  of  fruit,  and 
so  on,  on  table.  In  the  Marsden  Hartley  shown  on  Plate  41, 
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there  is  a  good  deal  left  out  of  what  says  objects  on  table  for 
the  sake  of  a  pattern  of  contrasting  silhouetted  shapes,  but  these 
shapes  are  still,  to  some  extent,  clues  to  what  we  know  as  table, 
vase,  flowers,  and,  again,  it  is  dramatic  contrast  plus.  In  Mar- 
coussis’  “Still  Life  with  Goblet”  on  Plate  58,  although  but  a 
vestige  of  what  says  objects  and  table  is  there,  that  vestige  none¬ 
theless  aesthetically  adds  meaning  to,  as  it  displays,  a  pattern 
of  color  shapes  and  undulating,  wavy  lines.  And  in  all  these 
cases,  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  one  feature — the  “non-rep- 
resentational”  expressive  decorativeness — co-existing  with  or 
being  imposed  upon  the  other — the  illustrative.  The  two  are 
essentially  of,  they  give  new  identity  to,  they  deepen  and  enrich 
each  other. 

Not  only  does  such  embodying  of  qualities  in  subject  facts 
deepen  the  meanings  of  those  qualities  and  those  subject  facts, 
but  it  also  opens  the  way  to  a  wealth  of  expressive  ideas  oth¬ 
erwise  inaccessible.  In  both  Cezanne’s  compositional  pattern  in 
the  still  life  shown  on  Plate  73  and  Titian’s  in  his  “Entombment” 
(Plate  74),  there  is  at  center  foreground  a  pronounced  down¬ 
ward-dipping  shape  made  by  a  piece  of  cloth  (tablecloth  in  the 
Cezanne,  Christ’s  loin  cloth  in  the  Titian),  enframing  side  units, 
and  a  central  upright  pyramidal  formation  in  the  background 
(see  Diagrams,  Plates  75  and  76) — as  such,  a  simple  decorative 
pattern.  Nevertheless,  that  compositional  pattern,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  its  components  are  components  of  what  says  still  life  in 
Cezanne’s  painting  and  Entombment  in  Titian’s,  holds  each 
time  another  set  of  specific  expressive  meanings — meanings 
that  are  not  even  hinted  at  by  the  pattern  alone.  Or,  as  another 
case,  the  set  of  patterning,  more  or  less  parallel  upright  band- 
areas  alternatingly  of  light  and  of  dark — in  itself  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  limited  interest — in  Watteau’s  “Idyll”  (Plate  79),  Ce¬ 
zanne’s  “Men  Bathing”  (Plate  96)  and  Picasso’s  “Still  Life”  (Plate 
97)  assumes  a  radically  different  expressive  significance  in  each 
painting  as,  in  each  painting,  the  pattern  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  substance  that  builds  up,  respectively,  the  presentation  of 
a  frivolous  episode  in  the  Watteau,  figures  in  a  landscape  in  the 
Cezanne  and  a  primarily  patterning,  hardly  identifiable  set  of 
still-life  objects  in  the  Picasso. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  Plate  16,  a  “non-representational”  re¬ 
production  of  a  painting  by  Soutine.  Even  as  shown  in  black 
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and  white,  it  is  expressive  of  such  qualities  as  vigor,  forcefulness, 
dramatic  activity,  dash  and  fervor,  and,  in  the  painting  itself,  a 
color  richness,  a  gritty  unctuosity  and  an  inner  glow  of .  .  .  what? 
Of  color  shapes  in  marked  directions  and  of  the  brush  strokes 
that  make  them  up  and  that  have  been  plunked  down,  pulled 
and  swept,  hurled,  dragged,  pushed  over  onto  the  canvas.  The 
strokes,  further,  pattern  the  various  highly-sensuous  color 
shapes,  and  these,  in  their  relationships,  organize  the  total  can¬ 
vas  in  a  dramatic  and  forcefully  patterned  entity.  Decorativeness 
is  integrated  with  the  expressive  aspect. 

Next,  let  the  reader  observe  and  sense  his  reaction  to  Plate 
42,  the  same  painting  as  on  Plate  16,  but  in  its  correct,  right- 
side-up  position:  vigor,  forcefulness,  fervor,  etc.,  and  pattern 
are  as  evident  as  before,  but  now  are  of  shapes  and  strokes  that 
say  seated  hgure,  chair,  background — this  seated  hgure,  this 
chair,  this  background  and  no  other.  The  viewer’s  response  to 
the  picture  places  its  expressiveness  and  decorativeness  not  in 
a  more  specihc  or  precise  context — a  particular  color  shape  says 
as  specifically  and  precisely  and  concretely  that  color  shape  as 
does  a  shape  that  conveys  the  idea  of  hgure  say  that  hgure — 
but  in  a  richer  one,  for  it  connects  the  expressiveness  and  the 
decorativeness  with  the  identity  of  something  more  familiar  in 
the  world  of  shapes  and  relationships  of  shapes  as  we  know 
them  in  our  daily  living.  The  picture  on  Plate  16  may  well,  to 
some  people,  be  nothing  more  than  a  mess  of  color  and  of 
brush  strokes  and  the  one  on  Plate  42  nothing  more  than  a 
mess,  too,  but  a  mess,  there,  of  what  says  a  hgure,  chair,  and 
so  on.  And  the  being,  the  meaning  of,  “a  mess”  is  thereby 
significantly  qualihed  and  so  much  less  generalized. 

The  result  of  the  above  experiment  with  the  viewer’s  reaction 
to  the  two  presentations  of  a  Soutine  painting  stands  in  contrast 
to  the  outcome  of  Kandinsky’s  encounter,  referred  to  earlier 
in  this  article,  with  one  of  his  paintings  in  a  sideways  position: 
in  the  Kandinsky  episode,  pattern  was  discovered,  so  to  speak; 
in  the  case  of  the  viewer’s  experience  of  the  two  reproductions 
of  the  Soutine  painting,  pattern  became  integrated  in  some¬ 
thing  that  went  beyond  what  pattern  as  pattern  can  give — an 
altogether  richer,  fuller  and  more  significant  experience. 

Non-Objective  painting,  as  well  as  its  relatives — Abstract,  Pur¬ 
ist,  Suprematist,  De  Stijl,  Abstract  Expressionist,  Abstract 
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Impressionist,  et  al. — can,  of  course,  be  creative  and  quite  in¬ 
dividual  at  its  level  of  aesthetic  expression.  The  work  of  the 
“non-representational”  painters  may  be,  as  we  remarked  earlier, 
sensuously  appealing  and  expressive  to  a  degree.  Again,  how¬ 
ever,  the  artists  were  not  content  to  allow  their  comparatively 
simple  achievements  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  buried  them 
under  grandiose  statements  and  eccentric  philosophizing — as, 
for  instance,  in  addition  to  those  claims  we  have  already  dis¬ 
posed  of,  their  claim  that  what  they  did  was  derived  “from 
nothing  in  the  world,  but  only  from  intuition,”  or  from  “the 
direct  outpouring  of  the  soul,  involving  no  reasoning  and  no 
knowledge.”* 

A  fascinating  notion  is  this  latter  one,  perhaps,  but  one  that 
can  be  readily  disproved  by  observing  the  facts  of  the  pictures, 
as  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  pictures  also  brings  down  the  entire 
edihce  of  the  Non-Objective  painters’  claims.  For,  regardless  of 
the  Non-Objective  painters’  assertions  to  the  contrary,  and  of 
those  of  their  main  champion.  Baroness  Hilla  Rebay,  there  are 
constant  references  made  in  their  canvasses  to  things  which 
everyone,  including  the  Non-Objective  painters,  has  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  world.  Looking  with  our  minds  unfettered  by  the 
bunk  of  their  theories,  we  hnd,  for  example,  various  varieties 
of  color  units,  of  color  shapes  and  of  color  patterns;  and  color 
shapes  and  patterns  are  in  no  way  apart  from  the  world  or 
meaningless.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  in  actuality,  funda- 


*The  Abstract  Expressionists,  as  well  as  some  other  “non-representational”  painters, 
represent,  in  their  corresponding  claims,  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin — the  meaning 
of  their  work,  lying,  so  they  profess,  in  the  symbolic  import  of  the  colors  and  shapes 
used.  In  that  respect,  however,  the  work  of  such  “non-representational”  painters  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  mere  illustrators:  for,  a  represented  hgure,  table,  etc.,  is 
no  less  symbolic  of  a  figure,  a  table,  and  so  on,  than  is  a  color  or  shape  symbolic  of 
whatever  the  “non-representational”  painters  claim  it  to  be.  As  we  mentioned  before, 
“A  Renoir  .  .  .  is  not  Gabrielle  or  Dede  or  the  artist’s  wife  or  the  post  office  at  Gagnes.” 
Rather,  each  of  these  is  symbolized  on  the  canvas  by  specific  shapes  and  colors. 

Furthermore,  with  the  “non-representational”  painter  and  the  mere  illustrator,  the 
ideas  and  values  they  are  concerned  with  expressing  have  no  inherent  connection  with 
intrinsic  qualities  of  the  means  employed,  and  what  their  pictures  are  and  say  relies, 
accordingly,  on  a  code  that  is  independent  of  what  occurs  on  the  canvas  itself:  lose  the 
key  that  tells  what  each  unit  refers  to  in  the  case  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists  and 
their  kin,  turn  the  picture  upside  down  so  that  the  subject  no  longer  plays  a  part  in 
the  case  of  the  mere  illustrators,  and  the  “meaning”  of  the  pictures  of  both  sorts  of 
painters  vanishes. 
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mental  to  our  visual  perception  of  this  world  and  of  its  meaning. 
A  pattern  of  color  shapes  is  what  our  sense  of  vision,  our  eye, 
registers  and  reports,  and,  by  the  nature  of  the  units  and  of 
their  relationships,  it  can  mean  to  us  delicacy,  boldness,  an¬ 
gularity,  gracefulness,  fluidity,  drama,  with  accompanying  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  staccato,  an  explosive,  a  legato  rhythm,  and  any  num¬ 
ber  of  other  qualities  and  effects.  And  our  brain  it  is  that 
interprets  that  pattern  in  terms  of  and  in  accordance  with  what 
our  experiences  and  other  senses  have  made  known  to  us.  By 
virtue  of  the  presence  of  patterns  of  color  shapes,  there  are, 
necessarily,  in  the  works  of  the  Non-Objective  painters  refer¬ 
ences  to  such  things  as  lines,  straight  or  meandering  {e.g.,  Plates 
102  and  104),  circles  {e.g.,  Plate  69),  triangles  {e.g.,  Plate  18), 
arrows  {e.g.,  Plate  61) — things  we  have  met  with  in  the  course 
of  our  daily  activities — as  well  as  reds,  yellows,  etc.,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  suggestions  of  what  we  know  as,  say,  flowers  {e.g.,  Plate  56), 
kites  {e.g.,  Plate  61)  and,  in  the  Mondrian  reproduced  on  Plate 
11,  a  wealth  of  things  of  everyday  life — stone  work,  parquetry, 
plaids  of  all  sorts  {e.g.,  Plate  12),  window  panes,  and  such. 

In  a  different  vein,  we  find  also  indications  of  a  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  these  painters  with  the  bright  color  schemes  of 
Matisse,  the  emphasis  on  pattern  of  the  Cubists,  to  name  but 
two  instances  of  borrowings  from  the  traditions.  All  this  betrays 
knowledge  acquired  and  used  as  a  source  for  their  paintings, 
however  unconsciously  resorted  to  and  however  vehemently  the 
Non-Objective  painters  might  deny  that  fact. 

Even  as  the  evidence  of  the  work  itself  fails  to  support  the 
Non-Objective  painters’  claims,  so  the  claims  themselves  cannot 
stand  up  to  scrutiny.  For  example,  according  to  the  “purists” 
among  them  {e.g.,  Rudolf  Bauer),  circles,  squares  and  triangles 
are  the  only  shapes  to  use  on  their  canvasses  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  cannot  be  abstracted  from,  for,  if  one  abstracts 
from  them,  they  cease  to  be  circles,  squares  and  triangles.  But 
what,  we  might  ask,  of  a  table  or  a  nose?  Is  a  table,  a  nose  still 
it  when  it  has  been  abstracted  from?  And  the  answer,  of  course, 
is  that  it  is  no  more  so  than  is  a  circle,  a  square  or  a  triangle  it 
when  it  has  been  abstracted  from.  To  argue  otherwise  is  nothing 
more  than  a  demonstration  of  muddled  thinking,  or,  for  that 
matter,  no  thinking  at  all,  an  imposition  of  an  arbitrary  double 
standard,  a  cutting  of  the  coat  to  fit  the  cloth. 
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The  fatuousness  of  the  Non-Objective  painters’  assertions  is 
made  self-evident  in  the  very  meaning  they  use  of  the  term 
“non-objective” — viz.,  representing  or  intended  to  represent  no 
concrete  “object.”*  Obviously,  any  medium  of  expression  must, 
by  nature,  be  capable  of  being  sensed  and  has,  by  nature,  a 
concrete  actuality.  So,  by  the  same  token,  does  anything  made 
with  it — be  it  a  painting,  a  sculpture,  a  symphony,  a  color  shape, 
a  lump  of  clay,  a  musical  sound  or  whatever — and,  specihcally, 
would  a  color  shape  surely  be  capable  of  being  seen  and 
touched,  be,  that  is,  an  object. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  Non-Objective  painters’ 
approach  to  art  which  pertains  to  views  of  some  of  them  that 
needs  to  be  debunked  for  its  obvious  absurdity — namely,  the 
assumption  that,  since  there  is  no  “objective”  meaning  in  the 
Non-Objective  painters’  works,  the  spectator,  correspondingly, 
may  get  from  their  paintings  whatever  meaning  he  wants  or 
chooses  to  see,  for  no  individual  interpretation  is  either  more 
or  less  legitimate  than  another.  Not  only  does  this  simply  ignore 
the  very  basic  observation  that  a  painting  is  an  object,  has  a 
physical  actuality,  hence,  has  actual  characteristics  that  distin¬ 
guish  its  identity  from  the  identity  of  any  other  painting  or 
object,  but  the  assumption  also  robs  both  the  painter  and  the 
spectator  of  the  chance  to  attain  that  “shared  experience” — “the 
richest  of  human  goods,”  as  John  Dewey  observed — that  art,  by 
the  very  fact  of  being  expressive,  entails;  and  it  instills  in  the 
spectator  the  attitude  that  art’s  purpose  is,  like  that  of  an  inkblot 
in  a  Rorschach  test,  to  serve  as  a  source  for  a  type  of  self- 
revealing  free  association  or  to  function  as  a  parlor  game  or  an 
entertaining  pastime. 

Despite  the  preposterous  claims  by  the  Non-Objective  paint¬ 
ers  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  art,  their  work,  when  successful 
as  art,  results  from  a  same  sort  of  creative  experience  of  things 
in  the  world  as  that  of  any  artist,  with,  however,  this  difference: 
the  effect  of  the  Non-Objective  painters’  expression  is  as  if  a 
maximum  of  time  and  distance,  mental  and  physical,  intervened 
between  experiencing  and  expressing,  so  that  only  the  surface 


*An  “object”  being,  according  to  Webster’s,  something  that  is  or  is  capable  of  being 
seen,  touched  or  otherwise  sensed. 
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residue  of  the  experience  is  accepted,  retained,  re-captured  and 
used.  Furthermore,  the  expression  itself  of  their  experiences 
of  things  in  the  world  gives  evidence  of  only  a  minimum  of 
insight  into  the  variety  of  meanings  possible,  as  if  the  artists 
had  worn  mental  and  emotional  blinders  that  directed  their 
attention  to  only  a  narrow  section  of  the  whole. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  relationships  between  the  work 
of  the  Non-Objective  painters  and  the  visual  world,  the  process, 
as  revealed  by  the  paintings,  goes  something  like  this:  things 
visually  perceived  are  stripped  of  all  other  characteristics  they 
might  have  and  grouped,  in  the  painters’  minds,  in  the  single 
category  of  color  shapes.  Thus,  what  is  grasped  of  any  thing  is 
not  what  distinguishes  it,  but  what  as  a  color  shape  it  has  in 
common  with  other  things.  In  painting  the  picture  on  Plate  18, 
for  instance,  Rudolf  Bauer  could  not  possibly  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  yellow  circle  he  depicted,  in  the  sense  of 
having  experienced  it  as  such.  But  he  did  get  to  know  a  yellow 
circle  through  such  things  as,  say,  a  circular  button  or  a  ring 
or  a  porthole  and  the  yellow  of  forsythia,  of  a  canary,  of  daf¬ 
fodils,  a  yellow  in  a  Van  Gogh  or  even  yellow  paint  on  his  own 
palette,  all  of  which  he  stripped  of  practically  everything  but  a 
remnant  of  their  individuality.  And,  as  does  any  artist  in  his 
experience  of  something  in  the  world,  Bauer  imaginatively 
brought  circle  and  yellow  together — an  operation  not  different 
in  kind  from  Matisse’s  bringing  together  the  oval  shape  of  a 
lemon  and  the  glowing  orange-yellow  of  a  harvest  moon  or  of 
an  egg  yolk  or  of  stained  glass  in,  for  example,  his  “Blue  Still 
Life”  (Plate  103). 

Additionally  revealed  by  the  picture  on  Plate  18,  Bauer  had, 
whatever  his  professions  to  the  contrary,  obviously  experienced 
and  known  the  conventional  manner  of  rendering  ground  or 
a  supporting  constructive  base  {cf.  Plate  17)  and  also  the  rela¬ 
tionships  that  exist  among  the  parts  of  such  things  as  a  light¬ 
house  rising  in  space,  a  birdhouse  atop  a  tree  or  tower,  a  crow’s 
nest  of  a  ship,  a  parachute,  an  eclipse  (or,  at  any  rate,  the  effect 
of  one  thing  intercepting  the  view  of  another),  things  in  sus¬ 
pension,  three-dimensional  space  (although  officially  rejected), 
and  even  Just  color  shapes  and  pattern. 

In  short,  as  in  the  case  of  the  subject  matter  in  “represen¬ 
tational”  art,  Bauer’s  yellow  circle  and  other  shapes  and  rela- 
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tionships — yes,  each  one  a  new  unit — owe  their  character  to 
sources  in  his  visual  experiences  of  things  in  the  world  which 
acted  as  objective  stimuli  that  affected  him  and,  in  turn,  were 
subjected  to  the  effect  of  his  interest,  his  feelings,  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  same  interaction  be¬ 
tween  the  artist  and  the  outside  world  cannot  fail  to  occur  in 
creative  expression  of  any  sort.  This  holds  true  for  Bauer  and 
the  other  Non-Objective  painters,  insofar  as  they  are  creative, 
regardless  of  their  refusal  or  their  inability  to  recognize  that 
fact.  And,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  truth  is  that  no  artist 
paints  a  yellow  circle,  paints  an  apple,  paints  a  landscape,  etc. 
What  an  artist  does  do  is  paint  a  picture,  for  which  he  necessarily 
makes  use  of  things  in  the  world  that  he  has  experienced  at 
some  time  and  place,  however  much  he  may  attempt  to  disguise 
that  use  or  deny  it  altogether. 

For  all  the  Non-Objective  painters’  philosophizing,  Bauer  did 
not  choose  to  list  the  painting  reproduced  on  Plate  18  as  simply 
“No.  3”  or  “Untitled.”  Instead,  he  gave  it  the  official  title  of 
“The  Holy  One.”  But,  although  that  title  may  prompt  the  viewer 
to  all  sorts  of  speculations,  it  does  not  lead  him  away  from  or 
eliminate  the  idea  of  a  subject.  Similarly,  Kandinsky  called  the 
picture  shown  on  Plate  56  “Black  Lines.”  Well,  black  lines  are 
things  that  belong  to  human  beings’  experience.  So,  again  the 
contradiction. 

Thus,  after  an  objective  look  at  “non-objective”  paintings,  we 
cannot  accept  the  Non-Objective  artists’  claim  of  their  paintings 
referring  to  “no  source  in  the  world”  nor  their  insistence  that 
we  should  get  no  meaning,  no  sense,  from  their  work,  but  just 
“spiritual  uplift.”  We  cannot  accept  this  because  they  do  not  get 
rid  of  subject.  What  is  to  be  seen  in  their  pictures  does  dehnitely 
point  to  a  source  in  things  and  situations  in  the  world  that  have 
been  subjected  to  the  effect  of  their  interests,  etc. — even  if  the 
subject  be  simply  the  area,  the  shape,  the  texture  and  the  color 
of  the  canvas  itself  (see  Plates  15  and  65).  For  the  most  part, 
however,  their  subjects  seem  to  have  been  made  up  of  the  gen¬ 
eralized  residue  of  what  was  probably  not  one  event,  but  several, 
all  of  which  fused  together  by  way  of  the  common  denominator 
of  color  pattern  (circular  porthole,  yellow  canary).  Their  subject 
matter — the  matter  which  the  subject  acquires  as  the  artist  ob- 
jectihes  the  meaning  of  his  experience  of  it — accordingly,  is  the 
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set  of  novel  color  shapes  that  characterize  the  organized  en¬ 
semble. 

The  Non-Objective  painters  claim  also  that  a  subject  in  paint¬ 
ing  is  as  are  the  bars  of  a  prison  and  that  their  art  creed  is  the 
key  that  opens  the  way,  liberates  the  artist  from  the  restrictions 
that  mundane  subject  facts,  in  their  view,  impose.  In  reality,  the 
contrary  is  true.  Rather  than  liberating  the  artist,  that  creed 
does  the  opposite:  it  limits  the  artist’s  scope,  actually  stifles  his 
imaginative  expression,  for  it  sorely  limits  his  vocabulary  of 
expression,  which  is  the  stuff  on  which  imagination  feeds.* 

That  the  Non-Objective  painters  and  the  “non-representa- 
tional  painters,  in  general,  are  “doing  their  thing” — that,  in 
other  words,  they  are  “expressing  themselves”  (an  attitude  in 
particular  of  such  Non-Objective  or  “non-representational” 
groups  as  the  Abstract  Expressionists  and  the  Action  Painters) — 
then,  is  not  the  justification  for  their  work  from  the  standpoint 
of  art,  for  art  is  not  the  automatic  consequence  of  “doing  one’s 
thing”t  or  “expressing  oneself.”  Indeed,  as  to  the  latter,  when 
one  does  express  something,  it  is  not,  nor  could  it  be,  the  “self.”$ 
Rather,  expression  embodies  what  the  self  got  of  meanings  and 
feelings  from  experiencing  the  outside  world — the  meanings 
resulting  from  the  transaction  between  the  self  and  the  outside 
world.  Expression,  by  nature,  involves  insight  into,  understand¬ 
ing  of,  something — i.e.,  it  has  an  objective  actuality  and  holds 
elements  from  both  participants  in  the  experience. 

At  their  best,  the  adherents  of  the  Non-Objective  creed  are 
what  we  might  describe  as  aesthetic  jugglers  who  perform  with 
an  extraordinarily  meager  supply  of  primarily  decorative 


*In  this,  the  Non-Objective  painters  can  be  likened  to  Schoenberg  and  Hindemith,  who 
set  up  somewhat  parallel,  arbitrary  criteria  in  musical  expression.  In  place  of  the  seven- 
tone  scale,  with  its  principles  of  harmony,  they  called  for  the  adoption  of  the  twelve- 
tone  scale,  with  its  principle  of  seriality.  The  twelve-tone  scale,  they  felt,  would  “free” 
the  composer  from  the  laws  of  musical  harmony,  though,  in  actuality,  it  proved  to  have 
a  restricting  effect  in  that  it  lessens  the  possible  expressive  variety. 

tThe  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may  sanction  the  doing, 
but  not  for  that  does  it  pronounce  on  the  aesthetic  merit  of  the  achievement. 

f  As  John  Dewey  says,  “What  is  sometimes  called  an  act  of  self-expression  might  better 
be  termed  one  of  self-exposure;  it  discloses  character — or  lack  of  character — to  others. 
In  itself,  it  is  only  a  spewing  forth.”  {Art  as  Experience,  Minton,  Balch  and  Company, 
New  York,  1934,  p.  62.) 
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props — color  circles,  squares,  triangles  or  other  shapes — and 
with  a  correspondingly  minimal  achievement  of  effects.  And, 
as  one  might  expect,  their  initially  eye-entertaining  composi¬ 
tions  rapidly  staled,  as  the  possible  new  combinations  of  the  few 
allowed  elements  were  exhausted,  and  came  to  seem  belabored, 
as  if  tremendous  effort  had  been  needed  to  accomplish  but 
trifling  variations  on  what,  to  begin  with,  was  dehcient  both  in 
ideas  and  in  means.  And  it  is  because,  in  their  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  a  degree  of  variety,  the  Non-Objective  painters  were  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  resort  to  a  mechanistic  re-arrangement  of  what 
quickly  became  stereotyped  devices  that  a  show  of  such  works 
can  be  extremely  monotonous. 

Yet,  with  all  that,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  a  study  of 
Non-Objective  art.  For  the  student-painter,  such  a  study  pro¬ 
vides  an  approach  to  his  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
it  offers  as  a  rhythmic  organization  of  color-units.  For  the 
viewer,  it  can,  perhaps,  ease  the  road  to  perception  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  set  forth  by  Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes  in  The  Art  in 
Painting: 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  a  novice  to  banish  from  his  mind 
the  independent  interest  of  the  subject-matter  [or  sub¬ 
ject]  and  to  hx  his  attention  upon  the  manner  in  which 
color,  line,  space,  and  light  are  employed  and  inter¬ 
related;  it  involves  the  breaking  up  of  a  set  of  old, 
hrmly  riveted  habits  and  the  beginning  of  new  ones.* 

Knowing  all  this,  there  are  still  those  who  are  blocked  in  their 
understanding  of  “non-representational”  painting,  who  re¬ 
main,  that  is,  confused  as  to  how  to  approach  a  canvas  which 
does  not  show  a  cow  in  a  held,  a  flower  in  a  vase,  and  so  on. 
The  fact  is  that  the  merit  of  “non-representational”  painting 
must  be  judged  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  work  of  art — 
aesthetic  intent  or  framework,  creativeness,  personal  adaptation 
of  traditions,  composite  unity,  intrinsic  qualities  and  purposive 
use  of  the  means  employed,  the  decorative  and  illustrative  con¬ 
tents  and  the  broad  human  qualities  expressed,  and  so  forth. 
In  this  respect,  it  has  to  be  said  that  some  of  the  Non-Objective 


*Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1937,  pp.  72-73. 
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painters,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists,  the 
Abstract  Impressionists  and  others  in  the  “non-representa- 
tional”  category,  are  surprisingly,  even,  at  times,  excitingly,  ex¬ 
pressive,  although  basically  in  an  essentially  decorative  way  and 
are  so,  most  often  perhaps,  because  “Aw  pays  des  aveugles,  les 
borgnes  sont  rois''  (“In  the  realm  of  the  blind,  the  one-eyed  people 
are  kings”). 

As  for  our  opening  question  with  regard  to  “non-represen- 
tational”  painting.  What  is  it?  Is  it  a  bird?  Is  it  a  plane?  we  can 
only  repeat  what  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article — now, 
however,  with  the  hope  that  its  full  signihcance  is  clear.  Provided 
a  “non-representational”  painting  fulhlls  the  requirements  of 
art,  it  is  nothing  but  what  a  “representational”  painting  is,  too, 
and  one  cannot  get  away  from  that:  it  is  a  picture — a  distinctive 
organization  of  color  units  to  this  or  that  degree  rich  of  aesthetic 
qualities  or  merit. 


For  the  next  issue  of  Vistas,  we  have  in  mind  to  discuss 
Subject  and  Subject  Matter  in  paintings  that  are  usually  cate¬ 
gorized  as  Surrealist  and/or  to  consider  form  in  art  and/or — 
who  knows? — to  present  a  potpourri  of  ideas  dealing  with  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  philosophy  and  appreciation  of  art. 
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The  Lure  and  Trap  of  Color  Slides 

in  Art  Education 


The  Time-Released  Venom  of  their  Make-Believe 


by  VlOLETTE  DE  MaZIA* 


A  REPAST  IN  FIVE  COURSES 

FOLLOWED 

BY 

ENTERTAINMENT 

and 

POSTPRANDIAL  MUSINGS 


HOSTED 

BY 

The  Proud  Possessors’  Clubf 


*Director  of  Education  of  The  Barnes  Foundation  Art  Department. 

t International  club  with  elite  wide-angle  membership,  open  to  those  addicted,  trigger- 
happy  camera-clickers  who  deceive  themselves  that,  once  they  have  “taken”  the  Taj 
Mahal,  the  painting  by  Leonardo,  by  Renoir — and/or  otherwise  acquired  color  slides 
or  color  prints  of  them — well,  then,  they  have  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  Leonardo,  the  Renoir, 
they  own  them,  possess  them. 
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As  in  the  movie  house  moments  before  the  him  is  projected, 
so  in  the  lecture  hall  or  auditorium  moments  before  the  slide 
presentation  begins,  we  sit  in  darkness  and  wait.  We  wait  for 
the  magic  instant,  the  instant  when  light  will  strike  the  screen, 
make  patterns  on  its  illuminated  area,  where  it  will  stimulate 
our  visual  receptors,  arouse  particular  visual  sensations,  allow 
us  to  see,  while  allowing  us,  also,  to  be,  or  to  feel  to  be,  unseen 
in  the  darkness  of  the  rest  of  the  room. 

Magic  it  must  seem,  likewise,  to  the  one  who  turns  or  pushes 
or  flips  the  knob  or  switch  that  activates  the  optical  projector. 
He  controls  that  action,  he  makes  it  happen.  ''Fiat  lux,”  he  says, 
and,  behold,  there  is  light! 

Aside  from  whatever  ulterior  motive — satisfying  an  interest 
or  curiosity,  fulhlling  an  obligation,  being  polite,  and  so  forth — 
is  served  by  our  being  there  in  that  darkened  lecture  hall  or 
auditorium  and  giving  our  attention  to  the  projected  image, 
there  is,  in  its  own  right,  a  quasi-irresistible  power  which  pulls, 
directs  our  eye  to  that  lighted  screen  and  which,  by  so  doing, 
directs,  also,  our  mind  and  our  interest  to  focus  on  what  of 
shapes,  of  colors  the  lighted  area  displays.  For,  whether  we  be 
aware  of  it  or  not,  the  focussing  area  of  light,  in  duplicitous 
collaboration,  so  to  speak,  with  the  dark  surroundings  which 
blur  our  identity,  captivates,  fascinates,  casts  a  spell.  A  kind  of 
Peeping  Tom  we  then  are,  with  no  fear  of  any  recrimination 
or  punishment  to  spoil  that  inherently  enjoyable  situation. 

Seated  there,  enraptured,  we  experience,  further,  a  gentle 
and  delightful  body  relaxation.  We  scratch  our  head  or  blow 
our  nose  without  the  least  feeling  of  embarrassment.  We  munch 
popcorn,  chew  gum,  stretch  our  legs  out  in  front  of  us  and  lean 
back  in  our  chair  with  ne’er  a  thought  of  being  disrespectful 
or  of  lacking  in  propriety.  Aren’t  we,  after  all,  snugly  ensconced 
in  the  darkness?  And  aren’t  our  actions,  therefore,  unwit¬ 
nessed?  And  aren’t  all  eyes,  anyway,  including  our  own,  hxed 
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on  and  transfixed  by  what  is  revealed,  truly  as  by  magic,  on 
that  lighted  screen? 

What,  prithee,  can  there  be  to  criticize  and  condemn  in  our 
being  made  to  feel  at  ease,  comfortable,  relaxed?  What,  prithee, 
can  be  wrong  with  our  sipping  ambrosia?  Absolutely  nothing. 
Nothing  at  all  is  wrong  with  it.  But  there’s  the  rub!  For,  as  we 
savor  that  ambrosia,  we  unwittingly  allow  ourselves  to  be  lured 
by  its  flavor  and  aroma,  lulled  by  its  gentle  anesthetic  effect, 
unaware  that  the  trap  is  set,  the  ambrosia  tainted.  We  are  being 
softened  up  to  accept,  with  eager  expectation,  come  what  may; 
we  smoothly  slide  into  the  trap;  ...  we  are  caught! 

And  what  of  the  revelations  of  that  lighted  screen?  They,  too, 
fascinate,  titillate,  compel,  enrapture:  there,  in  full  color,  right 
in  front  of  us,  for  our  very  eye  to  see,  is,  .  .  .  mirahile  visu,  the 
Taj  Mahal!  There  is  Monet’s  colorful  garden  with  its  Japanese 
bridge,  and,  in  the  next  blink,  there  is  Monet’s  painting  wherein 
we  recognize  both  the  garden  and  the  bridge!  And  there,  on 
that  spell-binding  lighted  area,  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  “Mona 
Lisa”! 

Fantastic  it  is,  .  .  .  and  more’s  the  pity.  We  genuinely  believe 
we  have  seen,  and  now  know,  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  “Mona  Lisa,” 
Monet’s  garden  and  his  painting  of  it.  We  believe  we  see  what 
Renoir  and  Cezanne  and  Titian  and  El  Greco  did,  can  come  to 
grips  with  what  it  is  that  made  them  great  artists,  can  perceive 
and  understand  the  expressive  contents  of  their  works — all  this 
without  even  stirring  from  the  auditorium  or  lecture  hall,  let 
alone  travelling  to  museums  in  distant  cities  and  other  lands. 
The  magic  has  worked  its  deception  on  us:  the  tainted  ambrosia 
has,  indeed,  slowly,  insidiously  and  surely  done  its  job. 


Click,  click,  click,  one  after  the  other,  the  color  slides  continue 
to  appear  on  the  screen.  Our  eyes  are  focussing  on  them,  feast¬ 
ing  on  what  is  there  to  see.  But  what  are  those  pictures  that  so 
fascinate  us?  What  are  we  supposed  to  be  seeing?  And  what  do 
we  see? 

The  slide  pictures  projected  on  the  screen  are  the  end  prod¬ 
ucts  of  mechanical  procedures.  To  begin  with,  a  painting,  scene. 
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object  or  building,  etc.,  is  photographed  on  color-slide  him.  At 
this  point,  the  hrst  distortion  of  the  original  occurs,  for,  even 
with  the  most  modern  of  photographic  equipment  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  procedures,  the  fact  remains  that  a  photographic  color 
him  does  not,  cannot,  replicate  the  original  situation,  and  it 
therefore  cannot  but  mislead  as  to  the  real  character  of  whatever 
it  be  that  it  purports  to  show. 

The  picture,  already  distorted,  then  goes  onto  the  screen  (the 
next  step  in  the  defamation  process),  blown  up  not  according 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  original — a  medieval  miniature,  for 
example,  or,  for  that  matter,  an  easel-painting  of  average  di¬ 
mensions  and  a  full-size  mural  fresco  might  cover  the  same  size 
area  of  the  screen — but  according  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
particular  projector,  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  screen  (another  affecting  effect  on  the  original  situation), 
and  with  the  light  of  the  projector  illuminating  the  projected 
picture’s  entire  body,  giving  every  one  of  those  pictures  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  internally  glowing  color,  whether  the 
colors  of  the  original  situation  were  or  were  not  themselves 
internally  glowing. 

In  short,  everything  has  been  tampered  with,  altered,  ad¬ 
justed,  diminished  or  intensihed,  reduced  or  enlarged,  sharp¬ 
ened  or  blurred,  and  so  on — the  color,  the  tone,  the  scale,  the 
surface,  the  texture,  and,  of  course,  the  relationships  among 
these,  hence  also  the  characteristics  and  qualities  conveyed — all 
this  when  even  one  change  would  have  been  enough  to  have 
transformed  the  real  nature  of  the  original:  as  Matisse  observed, 
the  quantity  of  a  color  has  a  lot  to  do  with  its  quality,  and,  also, 
a  square  centimeter  of  blue  is  not  the  same  blue  as  a  square 
meter  of  it. 

What  we  see  on  the  screen,  then,  is  an  illusion;  each  picture 
projected  on  the  screen  is  a  deceptive  substitute,  an  ersatz,  not 
to  say  a  downright  sinful  dissembling,  a  bold-faced  falsehood. 
Yet,  haven’t  we  all  at  some  time  or  other — in  the  classroom,  at 
the  museum,  at  social  gatherings — ingested  with  gusto  such 
tasty,  irresistible  meals  so  easily  swallowed,  not  aware  of  the 
insidious  venom  of  their  make-believe.  For,  color  slides  not  only 
do  falsify,  but  how  they  falsify!  Oh,  the  splendor  and  eclat  of 
that  Renoir  “Bathers,”  with  its  appearance  of  being  drenched 
in  dazzling,  golden  light,  glowing  with  molten  reds,  brilliant 
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blues  and  greens  that  speak  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  rubies 
and  aquamarines  and  emeralds,  brought  to  the  ultimate  of  their 
sensuousness!  And  how  we  savor  it  all,  blinded  by  our  own 
default  to  the  truth  that  it  is  only  an  efhgy  that  we  see  there 
and  cheated  by  our  blindness  of  what  Renoir’s  painting,  in 
reality,  is  expressing. 

What,  too,  of  the  art  student  who  will  have  to  write  a  paper 
on  Renoir’s  “Bathers”  or  some  other  work?  A  case  in  point:  a 
student,  enrolled  simultaneously  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  art  history  program  and  the  course  in  the  philosophy 
and  appreciation  of  art  at  The  Barnes  Foundation,  was  assigned 
by  his  University  teacher  to  write  a  paper  on  Renoir,  and  for 
it  he  received  the  grade  A-plus.  The  student  was  eager  to  have 
us  read  what  he  had  written  and  brought  the  paper  to  us.  When 
we  came  to  his  discussion  of  Renoir’s  “The  Large  Bathers” 
(because  of  its  previous  owners,  often  referred  to  as  “The  Tyson 
Bathers”) — a  painting  which  now  hangs  at  the  Philadelphia  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  but  which  at  that  time  hung  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tyson’s  house  in  Chestnut  Hill  and  was  not  available  for  public 
viewing — we  were  surprised  to  hnd  that  he  described  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  an  overall  brownish  tonality.  Questioned  about  this,  the 
young  man  insisted  that  the  painting  dehnitely  was  brownish 
in  tonality.  Pushed  further  as  to  whether  he  had  actually  ob¬ 
served  that  brownish  tonality,  he  answered  that  indeed  he  had. 

“Where?”  we  asked.  “At  the  Tyson  house?” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “at  the  University.” 

We  expressed  our  astonishment.  “The  painting  was  at  the 
University?” 

“No,  no,”  he  protested,  “a  slide  of  it.” 

So,  what  was  that  part  of  his  paper  about?  What  had  he  really 
learned?  His  paper  was  obviously  not  about  the  Renoir  painting, 
but  about  a  slide  of  it.  Nor  had  he  learned  anything  that  pertains 
to  the  color  tonality  of  the  Renoir  painting,  but  had  learned 
only  something  that  pertains  to  the  color  tonality  of  the  slide 
and  that  happens  to  be  nonexistent  in  the  painting. 


Still,  as  we  feast  our  eyes  on  the  enticing  fare,  we  are  also 
interested  in  what  the  speaker  is  saying — all  that  heady  vintage 
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information  he  serves  of  titles,  of  subjects,  of  periods  and  dates 
and  anecdotes  which  apply  to  the  artists,  whose  works,  shown 
on  king-size  or  multiple  screens,  he  compares  with  those  of 
later  and  earlier  and  contemporary  artists.  Mesmerized,  we  lis¬ 
ten,  drink  it  all  in,  while,  all  along  and  in  such  comfort,  we  are 
so  delightedly  .  .  .  being  duped. 

As  the  display  of  slides  goes  on,  the  speaker,  here,  as  so 
frequently,  too,  in  college  courses,  “explains”  the  “works  of  art” 
we  now  “see.”  “In  this  Velasquez,  ....  In  this  Picasso,  .  .  .”  we 
hear  him  say.  However,  if,  while  we  gaze  at  a  given  slide,  he 
tells  us  what  makes  up  the  picture  which  the  artist  painted,  we 
are  not — are  we? — seeing  what  he  is  describing.  And,  if  he  de¬ 
scribes  what  makes  up  the  image  we  are,  at  that  moment,  look¬ 
ing  at,  he  is  not  telling  us — is  he? — anything  of  the  work  of  art 
itself,  i.e.,  what  actually  the  original  painting  is  and  expresses. 
For  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  color  slide  to  be  able,  in  any 
manner  or  fashion,  to  clone  a  work  of  art. 


The  projector  is  turned  off.  The  lights  in  the  hall  or  audi¬ 
torium  are  turned  on.  We  are  as  pleased  as  Punch.  Think  of 
it — we  didn’t  have  to  travel  to  far  India  or  struggle  or  push  our 
way  through  the  mass  of  tourists  at  the  Louvre  or  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Museum,  and  yet  we  now  know,  for  having  seen  them, 
the  Taj  Mahal,  Leonardo’s  “Mona  Lisa,”  Renoir’s  “Bathers.” 
And  the  time  and  money  we  saved! 


etu/t 


Besides  such  a  platterful  of  benehts,  there  is  also  the  fact  that 
everything  has  been  so  sugarcoated,  made  so  easy  of  access  and 
so  appealing  in  color  and  glow,  that  our  taste  for  the  “real  thing” 
may  have  been  surreptitiously  undermined,  even  destroyed. 
Isn’t  it  bound  to  happen,  then,  that  the  original  painting  pales 
for  the  habituated  slide-gazer  by  comparison?  “I  never  expected 
it  to  be  so  small,”  wails  one  viewer  in  front  of  the  canvas  at  last. 
“But  the  colors  are  so  dull,”  complains  another.  “I  thought  the 
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color  shapes  would  be  more  sharply  dehned  and  contrasted, 
and  not  so  soft,”  says  yet  another.  And,  hnally,  sheepishly,  “I 
really  much  prefer  the  slide”  (or  “the  color  print  I  have  at 
home”)  “to  the  painting.”  For  them,  it  is  the  artist  who  is  at 
fault,  and  his  painting  is  but  second-best  to  that  “gorgeous” 
slide.  And  back  to  the  slides  or  color  prints  they  go — to  the 
delusion  of  the  illusory  euphoria  the  color  slides  and  prints 
provide.  Immunity  to  the  real  thing  has  been  accomplished.* 


*Color  prints,  for  the  same  basic  aspects  of  their  makeup  as  those  of  color  slides,  are 
as  deceptive  as  are  color  slides  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  to  know  what  the  artist 
actually  produced.  And  not  unlike  those  blind  converts  to  color  slides  do  the  blind 
converts  to  color  prints  confuse,  more  often  than  not,  the  reproductions  they  have 
with  the  actual  paintings.  In  mid-December,  1985,  Time  magazine  reported  that  “Rem¬ 
brandt’s  The  Man  with  the  Golden  Helmet  [in  the  collection  of  West  Berlin’s  Staatliche 
Museum],  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  majestic  portraits  ever  painted,  now  turns 
out  to  be  not  by  Rembrandt  at  all.”  In  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  in  Time  of  January  6, 
1986,  there  appeared  the  following  from  a  reader  in  New  Jersey:  “The  Man  with  the 
Golden  Helmet  hung  in  my  father’s  living  room  throughout  my  youth.  Now  The  Man 
rests  on  the  wall  in  my  study.  ...  It  does  not  matter  if  he  was  created  by  Rembrandt 
or  Joe  Schmalz.  The  Man  with  the  Golden  Helmet  is  a  part  of  my  life  and  cannot  be 
diminished.” 

And  Tom,  our  laundry  delivery  man,  was  most  eager,  the  other  day,  to  tell  us,  upon 
noting,  in  our  hallway,  a  painting  of  a  man  wearing  a  large  hat,  that  he,  too,  had  one 
like  that,  but  that  his  picture  was  of  a  rosy-cheeked  boy.  What  he  had  and  cherished 
as  one  like  our  painting  turned  out  to  be  a  large,  framed  color  print  of  Thomas  Sully’s 
“The  Torn  Hat,”  owned  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 

In  a  similar  vein,  a  young  high-school-graduate  daughter  of  a  friend  of  ours,  re¬ 
turning  from  her  first  trip  to  Europe  and  proudly  displaying  a  color  print  of  a  Renoir 
painting  that  hangs  at  the  Louvre,  most  enthusiastically  proclaimed  that  she  was  “so 
happy  [she]  got  that  Renoir,”  that  she  “Just  love[s]  that  Renoir,”  and  that  she  “will  have 
that  Renoir  beautifully  framed  and  will  hang  it  in  [her]  bedroom.” 

We  wonder  .  .  .  could  it  be  that  corresponding  deceptive  tactics  are  used,  although 
innocently,  when  Mama,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  shows  baby  a  picture  book,  points 
to  a  bright  color  shape  and  repeatedly  tells  baby,  “This  is  a  dog,”  “this  is  a  cat,  ”  “this  is 
a  table?”  Years  of  having  such  false  equivalencies  as  these  pressed  upon  us  take  their 
toll:  we  stop  making  our  mental  reservations  and  compensations,  our  spontaneous 
corrections;  we  stop  questioning  or  even  thinking,  for  the  most  part,  at  all.  And  so  it 
is  that  we  are  made  ready  to  accept  the  conventional,  the  specious,  the  irrational — in 
art  as  in  any  field  of  inquiry — as  if  it  were  truth  and  to  mouth  it  with  mindless  credulity 
to  others  in  our  turn.  Might  it  not  be  more  logical,  intelligent  and  fruitful,  not  to  say 
more  honest  also,  to  take  a  cue  from  Magritte’s  picture  “Ceci  nest  pas  une  pomme”  (“This 
is  not  an  apple”)  (Plate  44)  and  tell  baby  “This  is  not  a  dog,  not  a  cat,  not  a  table,  but  a 
drawing  of  a  dog,  cat,  table,”  or  whatever? 

A  last  minute  flash  reaching  us  from  London  reports  that  “a  program  on  television 
recently  showed  Matisse’s  ‘Joy  of  Life’  in  glorious  technicolour.”  We  make  special  note 
of  this  enthusiastic  comment  in  order  to  point  at  still  another  flagrant  example  of  the 
art  of  hoodwinking  the  public  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  color  reproductions  of 
paintings  in  so-called  art  education.  Matisse’s  “Joy  of  Life”  has  been  in  the  collection 
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Common  sense — and  a  minimal  dose  of  it  is  enough — will 
undo  the  harm  done  or  prevent  its  occurring.  Should  the  study¬ 
ing  of  original  works  of  art  be  precluded — as  it  well  might  be 
in  many  circumstances — we  would  be  far  less  likely  to  be  misled 
if  we  were  to  consult  black-and-white  reproductions — slides  or 
prints — of  the  paintings,  etc.,  instead  of  color  presentations  of 
them.  For,  with  the  black-and-white  reproductions,  we  are  at 
least  aware,  we  know,  they  tell  us,  that  they  do  not  show,  cannot 
show  and  don’t  pretend  to  show  what  only  the  work  of  the  artist 
itself  can  show.  True,  in  a  black-and-white  reproduction  we  are 
given  no  clue  to  the  colors,  the  textures,  the  surfaces,  but  that 
is,  in  actuality,  a  saving  grace,  for  such  “clues”  in  color  repro¬ 
ductions  invariably  lay  a  false  trail.  Without  these  red-herring 
clues,  we  can  go  directly  after  what  information  a  reasonably 
well-done  black-and-white  slide  or  print  is  capable  of  providing 
about  the  artist’s  piece — overall  features  of  the  framework,  of 
the  basic  compositional  conception  of  the  subject,  for  one,  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  drawing,  for  another.  And  all  the 
time  we  remain  conscious  of  the  fact  that  what  we  are  facing  is 
not  the  original  painting,  not  what  the  artist  created. 

Frequently  argued  is  that  the  use  of  color  reproductions — 
slides  and  prints — is  better  than  nothing.  But  is  this  not  tan¬ 
tamount  to  claiming  that  to  consult  a  medical  text  full  of  mis¬ 
information  is  better  than  to  consult  no  text  at  all  or — as  a 
parallel,  perhaps,  to  using  black-and-white  reproductions  in¬ 
stead  of  color  slides  and  prints — to  consult  a  non-misleading, 
although  severely  limited,  text. 


of  The  Barnes  Foundation  since  long  before  color  photography  came  into  its  own  and, 
as  far  as  is  known,  has  not  been  photographed  in  color  of  any  sort,  let  alone  in  “glorious 
technicolour.”  In  actuality,  any  such  color,  any  color  at  all,  would  have  had  to  have 
been,  as  it  were,  dubbed  in,  i.e.,  provided  after  the  fact  of  acquiring  a  black-and-white 
reproduction  of  the  painting.  And,  once  again,  with  technicolor  “painting  the  lily,”  a 
lamentable  disservice  is  done  to  the  work,  for,  despite  the  bright  colorfulness  Matisse 
gave  his  “Joy  of  Life,”  how  pallid,  how  anemic,  how  insipid  the  original  picture  will 
seem  now  to  those  who  savored  their  doctored  view  of  it  as  presented,  in  all  the  splendor 
of  “glorious  technicolour,”  by  the  television  studio  technicians.  And  it  is  the  artist,  then, 
who,  again,  will  be  declared  wanting. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE  (in  the  order  of  appearance): 

THE  PROUD  POSSESSOR . in  the  role  of  The  Precarious 

Distortionist. 

THE  DEBUNKER  . in  the  role  of  The  Safe-and- 

Sound  Clincher. 


ACT  I,  Scene  1:  (Lights  out.) 

The  Precarious  Distortionist  projects  simultaneously  twelve 
color  slides,  gathered  from  different  sources,  of  the  ‘‘Mona  Lisa.” 

Scene  2:  (Lights  still  out.) 

The  Safe-and-Sound  Clincher  (in  a  solemn,  persuasive  voice): 
Will  the  real  “Mona  Lisa”  please  stand  up? 

None  of  the  “Mona  Lisa”s  stands  up. 

(None  of  them  should,  for  they  are,  each  and  all,  but  brazen 

impostors.) 

ACT  II:  Scene  1  (Lights  on) 

The  Precarious  Distortionist  displays  an  array  of  twelve  as¬ 
sorted  color  prints  of  the  “Mona  Lisa.” 

Scene  2  (Lights  still  on) 

The  Safe-and-Sound  Clincher  (again  in  a  solemn,  persuasive 
voice):  Will  the  real  “Mona  Lisa”  please  stand  up? 

Once  more,  none  of  the  “Mona  Lisa”s  stands  up. 

(None  of  them  should,  for  they  are,  each  and  all,  likewise  but 

brazen  impostors.) 

THE  MESSAGE:  Consternation  and  frustration. 


QUOD  ERAT  DEMONSTRANDUM. 

(Curtain) 
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THE  DEBUNKER  ( to  one  of  the  purring,  intellectually  blinded  dinner 
guests):  No  heartburn,  I  hope? 

THE  PURRING  DINNER  GUEST:  No,  of  course  not.  I  feel  thoroughly 
comfortable  and  contented.  Nevertheless,  permit  me  to  indulge 
in  a  little  digestive,  a  thought  triggered  in  me  by  your  comments 
and  offered  to  you  now  in  rebuttal  to  your  “debunking”  act. 
Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  a  painting  or  other  work  of  art  is  never  seen, 
literally  speaking,  in  the  light  in  which  the  artist  painted  it  and 
saw  it  as  he  painted  it?  Ergo,  isn’t  the  work  of  art,  then,  always 
inevitably  distorted  for  the  viewer,  however  conscientious  he 
might  be  in  his  approach  to  it? 

THE  DEBUNKER:  True,  my  friend,  true.  And  much  more  there 
is  along  that  line  of  reasoning.  Of  the  artist  himself  it  may  be 
said  that  even  he,  as  he  paints  his  painting,  is  unlikely  to  see  it 
in  the  same  light  twice.  Nor  can  he  foresee  the  kind  of  light  in 
which  his  painting  will  be  seen  by  others  at  other  times.  Framing 
a  painting,  not  to  mention  how  it’s  framed,  likewise  has  an  effect 
on  it  and,  in  a  sense,  distorts  it,  as  does  the  context  in  which 
it’s  shown — on  a  red  wall,  perhaps,  or  a  blue  or  a  white  one, 
amid  other  pictures  and  objects  or  alone,  in  a  large  room  or 
small.  Then,  too,  varnishes  can,  over  time,  impart  a  yellowish 
cast  to  the  color.  And  there’s  the  viewer  himself  and  the  effect 
on  the  painting  of  what  he  is  interested  or  not  interested  in, 
sensitive  or  insensitive  to.  Someone  who  has  an  interest  in  art 
or  who  knows  something  about  the  traditions  of  painting  would 
see  other  things  than  what  an  indifferent  or  a  novice  picture- 
looker  would  see,  and,  thus,  isn’t  the  picture  distorted  for  both 
of  the  viewers,  anyhow,  and  for  everyone  else,  as  well,  since 
none  of  them  sees  it  exactly  as  the  artist  who  painted  it  did. 
And  what  you  yourself  see,  isn’t  that  altered  to  this  or  that  extent 
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by  your  state  of  mind  or  even  of  health,  at  a  given  time,  by  the 
depth  and  direction  of  your  interest,  your  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  your  background  knowledge,  your  experiences?  Sure,  my 
friend,  the  painting  gets  distorted  all  along  the  line,  as,  indeed 
everything  else  we  look  at  and  see  is  never  twice  the  same  for 
us,  either.  That’s  the  nature  of  the  beast. 

THE  PURRING  DINNER  GUEST:  Well,  then,  why  all  the  pother  and 
hddle-faddle  and  ado  about  color  slides  and  prints  and  the 
distortions  they  impose  on  the  painting?  Distortion,  after  all,  is 
distortion,  and  even  Leonardo’s  own  “Mona  Lisa”  might  hesi¬ 
tate  to  get  to  its  feet  in  that  quagmire  of  shifting  reality. 

THE  DEBUNKER  (taking  a  firmer  stance):  Whoa,  now.  Wait  a  minute 
and  hold  your  horses.  Your  point  about  distortion  is  well  taken, 
but  ....  Why  don’t  I  climb  onto  my  soapbox  so  that  the  other 
guests  will  also  hear  me,  and  I’ll  try  to  clear  up  what’s  what  in 
regard  to  the  conclusions  which  can  legitimately  be  drawn  from 
what  we  said,  which,  my  friend,  are  not  the  conclusions  you 
have  just  now  drawn. 

First  of  all,  a  color  slide  or  print  and  a  painting  don’t  belong 
to  the  same  medium  of  expression:  obviously,  they  aren’t  con¬ 
structed  of  the  same  constituents,  and  they  each  result  from 
the  use  of  a  different  set  of  tools  and  of  procedures — pigments, 
an  oil  or  a  water  base,  canvas,  wood  panel,  paper,  paint  brush, 
palette  knife,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  a  painting;  sensitized  him, 
photographic  paper,  emulsion  fluid,  lenses,  a  camera,  and  so 
on,  in  the  case  of  a  print  or  slide,  with  the  latter  also  requiring 
a  mechanism  for  projecting  an  image — and  in  no  way  could 
they,  color  slides  and  prints,  be  said  to  involve  the  same  process 
of  creation  as  does  a  painting.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  what 
is  created  by  the  artist  as  he  paints  his  picture  is  an  entirely 
different  entity  from  what  is  created,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
by  the  photographer  when  he  snaps  his  picture,  even  if  that 
snapped  picture  be  a  picture  of  the  artist’s  picture.  Yes,  the 
lighting,  the  surroundings,  and  so  on,  in  which  a  painting  is 
seen  affect  what  we  see,  but  we  still  see  the  artist’s  work  as  made 
of  pigments,  with  their  particular  surface  characteristics  and 
texture.  And  transforming  that  same  painting  into  a  color  slide 
or  print  affects  not  only  what  we  see,  but — now  listen  carefully — 
what  it  is  that  we  see.  And  what  it  is  that  we  see  is  something 
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decidedly  other  than  a  painting.  It  is  something  having  its  own 
essentials  as  determined  both  by  the  characteristics  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  medium  and  by  just  how  the  medium  is  used 
by  one  photographer  or  another,  by  one  printmaker  or  another, 
by  one  projectionist  or  another. 

Let  me  go  further.  The  distorting  effect  of  immediate  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  artist’s  work  is,  as  you  and  I  just  acknowledged, 
by  no  means  conhned  to  painting.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  put  in  its  proper  perspective,  in  the  other  arts — the 
arts  of  music  and  drama,  for  instance.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  composer  and  the  playwright  have  to  rely  upon  a  sort 
of  constantly  changing  future  “partner”  in  the  presentation  of 
their  work.  We  readily  accept  that  the  composer’s  music  differs 
as  it  is  played  by  one  musician  or  another  or  by  any  given 
musician  from  concert  to  concert  or  as  it  is  led  by  one  conductor 
or  another  or  as  it  is  played  in  a  hall  with  good  acoustics  or  in 
a  hall  less  well  endowed  in  that  regard,  and  we  do  not  each 
time  hear,  in  certain  respects,  the  identical  thing,  although  we 
are  hearing  the  same  piece  of  music. 

Correspondingly,  the  playwright’s  lines  undergo  modihca- 
tions  according  to  who  the  actors,  the  director,  etc.,  are  and 
know  and  feel  and  perceive  at  the  time  of  a  particular  per¬ 
formance.  But,  as  with  a  painting  seen  in  this  or  that  light,  in 
this  or  that  circumstance,  by  this  or  that  viewer,  at  this  or  that 
time,  in  the  music  and  in  the  play  it  is  only  the  presentation,  not 
the  piece  itself,  that  changes.  In  spite  of  the  inevitable  distor¬ 
tions,  the  fundamental  expressive  ideas  remain  and  are  there, 
available  to  anyone  who  wants  and  is  able  to  get  them.  The 
musical  score,  the  script,  the  words  remain  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to  color  slides  and  prints 
which  purport  to  show  what  a  work  of  art  is,  what  we  have  in 
actuality  are  not  variant  presentations  of  the  work  of  art,  but 
travesties  of  it.  I  admit,  color  slides  and  prints  do  have  their 
place,  many  a  place,  in  our  lives — as  decorations,  for  entertain¬ 
ing  one’s  friends,  for  showing  up  how  deceiving  those  very  slides 
and  prints  can  be — but  dehnitely  no  place  when  it  comes  to  an 
honest  study  of  the  artist’s  work.  What  happens  to  the  expres¬ 
sive  contents  of  a  painting  when  it  is  transformed  into  a  color 
slide  or  print  is  not  unlike  what  would  happen  to  the  expressive 
contents  of,  say,  a  Mozart  sonata  if  it  were  played  on  a  child’s 
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toy  piano  with  a  keyboard  of  only  fifteen  notes  or  to  the  meaning 
of  a  Shakespeare  play  if  it  were  rewritten  using  a  vocabulary 
of  only  three  hundred  words:  the  “outline”  of  the  melody  might 
be  sufficiently  there  for  us  to  know  which  Mozart  we  are  meant 
to  be  hearing,  as  might  be  the  “outline”  of  the  plot,  at  least  to 
a  degree  that  allows  us  to  recognize  which  play  has  been  “re¬ 
done”;  but  the  substance  of  the  expression  of  the  sonata,  of  the 
play,  is  changed. 

Better  yet — having  said  what  I  said,  another  idea  just  popped 
into  my  head,  and  it  might  clinch  my  point  even  more  securely — 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  the  Mozart  on  the  toy  piano  and  the  “re¬ 
done”  Shakespeare  in  reference  to  the  original  music  and  play 
stand  more  httingly  as  inept  oil-painted  copies  of  oil  paintings 
stand  in  reference  to  the  originals.  Or,  to  take  a  slightly  different 
view  of  the  matter  and  draw  still  another  parallel — after  all,  we 
are  taking  exception  to  slides  and  prints  only  in  their  being 
used,  in  the  teaching  of  art,  as  literal  stand-ins  for  paintings — 
tell  me,  would  you  accept  studying  Debussy’s  piano  pieces  by 
listening  to  them  being  played  on  a  tuba  or  a  trombone?  Would 
you  claim  that  a  performance  of  them  on  the  tuba  or  the  trom¬ 
bone  could  produce  and  teach  what  Debussy  created?  You 
wouldn’t,  would  you?  And  for  good  reason,  namely,  that  chang¬ 
ing  the  instrument  of  expression  changes  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tents  expressed.  For,  it’s  not  in  the  wood  of  the  substitute  me¬ 
dium  to  replicate  the  qualities  of  the  original  piece,  which  was 
created  in  terms  of  qualities  intrinsic  to  another  instrument, 
another  medium.  And  so  is  the  original  oil  painting  played  on 
another  instrument — performed,  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  intrinsic  to  that  other  medium — when  transformed 
into  a  color  print  or  a  projected  slide-picture. 

And — are  you  still  listening? — how  would  you  look  upon  a 
teacher  of  an  English  class  taking  his  students  to  a  performance 
of  Gounod’s  opera  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  the  purpose  of  studying, 
of  analyzing  it  as  if  it  were  Shakespeare’s  play?  You  would  scoff, 
wouldn’t  you?  “Crazy!”  you  would  say.  “Completely  nonsensi¬ 
cal!”  And,  of  course,  you  would  be  right.  Your  scorn  would  be 
perfectly  legitimate,  for  no  one  would  think  of  passing  off  the 
opera  for  the  Shakespeare  play.  And,  yet,  many  a  one — well, 
look  at  tonight’s  performing  projectionist — without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  and  with  nary  a  thought  for  the  irrationality  of  his 
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position,  passes  off  a  color  slide  for  the  real  McCoy  and  expects 
no  rebuke  for  it. 

But,  if  you  scoff  at  the  case  of  the  teacher  consulting  Gounod’s 
opera  as  a  source  for  analyzing  Shakespeare’s  play,  why  don’t 
you  equally  scoff  at  those  attempts  to  study  paintings  by  way 
of  “performances”  in  entirely  different  media — the  color  slide 
and  the  color  print  media?  Why  do  you  accept  openheartedly 
this  selfsame,  obviously  ridiculous  procedure  in  one  situation 
and  not  in  the  other?  I’ll  tell  you  why — uncorrected  bifocal 
mentality,  my  friend,  that’s  what  it  is. 

THE  PURRING  DINNER  GUEST  (on  the  verge  of  dozing  off):  I  hear 
you;  I  hear  what  you  say.  But  suppose  someone  succeeds  in 
reproducing  a  painting  in  colors  indistinguishable  from  those 
in  the  original  painting?  Then  what? 

THE  DEBUNKER:  A  clone,  eh?  That  day  isn’t  here,  my  friend. 
But  still,  a  good  question,  and  one  that  opens  up  an  interesting 
and  quite  pertinent  trend  of  thought.  Suppose  that  some  day 
and  somehow  technology  does  succeed  in  cloning  an  original 
painting,  duplicating  it  down  pat,  to  the  minutest  details  of  its 
makeup,  then,  yes,  our  response,  our  aesthetic  response,  to  the 
clone  would  have  to  be  identical  to  our  aesthetic  response  to  the 
original  itself.  For,  what  we  would  see  of  the  artist’s  expression 
would  be  the  same  in  the  clone,  if  such  a  thing  were  at  all 
possible,  as  in  the  original. 

All  the  same.  I’m  not  sure  that  we  wouldn’t  still  harbor  a 
special  feeling  about  the  original  for  the  fact  that  the  original 
does,  after  all,  come  directly  from  the  hand  of  the  artist:  the 
picture  was  there,  in  the  artist’s  studio;  it  bears  the  actual 
touches  of  his  brush,  the  paint  from  his  palette;  and,  most 
importantly,  it  embodies,  in  the  very  sequence  of  each  brush 
stroke  as  it  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  picture,  the  ongoing 
process  of  his  creative  adventure.  The  clone  would,  that  is, 
provide  the  material  for  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  our  total  ex¬ 
perience,  but,  intellectually,  and  perhaps  also  morally  and  sen¬ 
timentally,  we  would  still  have  to  take  our  hats  off,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  artist’s  original  painting,  which  was  responsible,  after  all, 
for  the  existence  of  the  clone.  But  then,  you  see,  we  are  re¬ 
sponding  no  longer  to  what  we  are  looking  at,  what  the  picture 
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is,  but,  rather,  to  what  we  happen  to  know  about  what  we  are 
looking  at. 

AN  INTRUDER  ( who  had  wandered  in  from  the  street,  attended,  as  an 
uninvited  guest,  the  Proud  Possessors’  Repast,  witnessed  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  and  eavesdropped  on  the  Postprandial  Colloquy):  Excuse  me, 
pal,  for  interrupting,  but  I’ve  been  fascinated  by  the  whole  thing 
and  just  now  by  what  you’ve  been  saying,  and  I’d  like  to  add 
my  two  cents’  worth  to  the  discussion.  I’m  a  chemist,  and,  in 
my  held,  duplication  of  pharmaceuticals,  “cloning”  them,  as  you 
would  say,  is  commonplace.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  sub¬ 
stance  aspirin,  which  is  a  white  crystalline  derivative  of  salicylic 
acid  that  is  widely  used  to  relieve  pain  and  fever.  It  was,  I  believe, 
hrst  produced  and  marketed  in  tablet  form  by  Bayer.  Later  on, 
another  pharmaceutical  manufacturer,  Squibb,  put  out  another 
aspirin  tablet  which  was  but  a  clone  of  Bayer’s,  which  is  to  say 
that  the  Squibb  and  the  Bayer  tablets  have  identical  chemical 
“hngerprints,”  or  makeup,  and  provide  the  identical  analgesic 
and  antipyretic  effect:  each  does  the  job  and  does  it  to  the  same 
extent.  We  appreciate  the  curative  effect  each  provides,  and 
yet,  we  may,  perhaps,  favor  the  “original,”  the  Bayer,  tablet  for 
its  being  the  original,  for  its  embodying  the  knowledge,  the 
inventiveness,  the  ability  of  its  originator,  for,  that  is,  what  you 
just  called  moral,  intellectual,  sentimental  reasons.  But  this  does 
not  change  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  the  stuff  itself  is  concerned, 
as  far  as  what  it  is  and  does,  there  is  no  distinguishing  between 
Bayer’s  and  Squibb’s,  the  original  and  the  clone — something 
that  can’t  be  said  about  Bayer’s  or  Squibb’s  aspirin  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  analgesic-antipyretic  substances,  with  other  “hn¬ 
gerprints,”  or  makeup. 

I  guess  what  I  said  is  only  a  sort  of  footnote  to  the  point 
you’ve  been  making,  but  it  might,  perhaps,  help  to  show  just 
what  the  relationship  between  an  original  and  a  clone  is,  as 
opposed  to  what  the  relationship  between  two  different  sorts 
of  things — for  example,  an  aspirin  tablet  and  a  shot  of  mor¬ 
phine — is. 

THE  DEBUNKER:  Thanks,  it  does.  If  you’ll  allow  me  to  rephrase 
your  remarks  to  ht  the  present  case,  you’re  agreeing — aren’t 
you? — that,  while  no  one  could  tell  the  difference  between  a 
painting  and  its  imaginary  clone,  no  one  should  ever  mistake. 
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or  lead  anyone  else  to  mistake,  a  color  slide  or  print  for  a 
painting,  nor  could  a  slide  or  print  ever,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  generate  the  same  aesthetic  response  as  does  the 
piece  created  by  the  artist. 

THE  INTRUDER:  Bravo,  pal!  My  hat,  now,  is  off  to  you!  I  saw  it 
all  from  the  beginning,  from  the  hors-d’oeuvres  on,  and  a  yeo¬ 
man’s  job  yours  was.  Well  thought  out  and  logical,  and,  oh,  how 
sorely  needed  was  your  debunking  act.  Food  for  thought,  sub¬ 
stantial,  wholesome  food,  is  what  you  served.  If  your  soapbox 
tirade  was  the  tail  that  wags  the  dog,  why.  I’ll  tell  you,  pal,  the 
dog — permit  me  the  parallel — in  this  case,  truly  deserved  to  be 
wagged.  Shaken,  I  mean.  You  would  think  they’d  catch  on;  but 
look  .... 

THE  DEBUNKER  looks  around  the  room  and  sees  that  all  the  guests  are 
removing  their  earplugs  and,  with  feverish  excitement,  are  swarming 
around  the  many-hatted  lecturer-projectionist,  i.e.,  the  Kingpin  (who 
set  it  all  up),  the  Chef  (who  concocted  their  repast),  the  Proud  Possessor 
(who  owns  that  extensive  slide  collection),  the  '‘Deus  cum  machina” — 
or  was  it  Machiavelli? — (who  made  it  all  happen).  Then,  glancing 
over  at  his  erstwhile  sparring  partner,  the  purring  dinner  guest, 
discovers  him,  head  upon  folded  arms,  resting  on  the  table,  fast  asleep 
and  .  .  .  purring. 

THE  INTRUDER:  What  fools  they  are,  and,  pardon  my  language, 
pal,  what  suckers!  Too  bad,  too  bad,  indeed,  pal,  that  yours  is 
but  “one  little  voice.” 


The  End — The  Sad  End 
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Without  Comment 


(The  following  Jiewspaper  articles  are  reprmted  from  original  clippmgs, 
with  misprints,  misspellings  and  errors  of  fact  intact.) 
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Phila.  Public  Ledger 
Tuesday  Sept.  6,  1921 


MODERNISTIC  ART  IN 
METROPOLITAN  HELD 
DEGENERATE 

Trustees  of  Museum  Urged  to 
Remove  Exhibition 


Public  Ledger  Bureau 
New  York,  Sept.  5 

Circulars  signed  “A  Committee  of 
citizens  and  supporters  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum”  and  protesting  violently  against 
the  current  exhibition  of  “modernistic 
art”  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  have  been  received  here  and  in 
Eastern  centers.  The  circular  con¬ 
demns  the  exhibition  as  “entirely  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  Museum,”  characterizing 
the  paintings  and  drawings,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  as  degenerate  and  entirely 
pathological,  and  declaring  they  are 
identical,  in  respect  of  visual  derange¬ 
ment,  with  the  drawings  of  insane  peo¬ 
ple  in  asylums. 

“As  particularly  disquieting  works,” 
says  the  circular,  “showing  either  men¬ 
tal  or  moral  ellipse,  we  note  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Nos.  2,  3,  10,  23,  24,  31,  32,  34, 
35.  These  are  either  vulgar  in  subject 
or  corrupt  in  drawing  or  childish  in 
conception.  The  following  are  simply 
pathological  in  conception,  drawing, 
perspective  and  color;  Nos.  40,  41,  42, 
43,  11,  47,  51,  52,  66,  69,  71,  80,  81. 
No  111,  ‘Girl  Arranging  Her  Chemise,’ 
is  vulgar  in  subject,  ugly  in  face  and 
form  and  weird  in  color.  Much  more 
might  be  said.  But  the  above  will  suf¬ 
fice.” 

The  protest  declares  that  it  is  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  committee  that  those  forms 


of  “so-called  art”  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Metropolitan  are  merely  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  a  general  movement  through¬ 
out  the  world  having  for  its  object  the 
breaking  down  of  all  law  and  order  and 
the  revolutionary  destruction  of  the 
entire  social  system.  The  committee, 
therefore,  “urges  that  all  persons  hav¬ 
ing  at  heart  the  welfare  of  our  com¬ 
munity  and  of  civilization  write  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  expressing  their  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  present  exhibition — as 
having  a  destructive  influence  on  both 
art  and  life.” 

Three  Prime  Causes  Assigned 

The  circular  declares  there  are  three 
prime  stimuli  responsible  for  the  so- 
called  “modernistic”  cult  in  the  arts, 
and  lists  them  as  follows: 

“First.  The  world-wide  Bolshevist 
propaganda.  This  aims  to  overthrow 
and  destroy  all  existing  social  systems, 
including  that  of  the  arts.  This  mod¬ 
ernistic  degenerate  cult  is  simply  the 
Bolshevist  philosophy  applied  in  art. 
The  triumph  of  Bolshevism,  therefore, 
means  the  destruction  of  the  present 
esthetic  system,  the  transposition  of  all 
esthetic  values  and  the  deification  of 
ugliness.  The  philosophy  of  Bolshe¬ 
vism  as  applied  to  all  channels  of 
human  action  is  the  gospel  of  mntal 
impotence,  sweeping  away  all  stand¬ 
ards  of  discipline  and  training  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  equipment  of  capable  men 
as  well  as  of  artists.” 

The  circular  declares  the  second 
moving  force  back  of  the  modernistic 
movement  in  art  is  human  greed.  The 
whole  propaganda  of  that  movement, 
it  declares,  was  organized  by  a  coterie 
of  European  art  dealers  who  had  sat- 
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urated  the  American  market  with 
French  and  Dutch  pot  boilers.  But  the 
real  cult  of  modernism,  the  circular  de¬ 
clares,  began  with  a  small  group  of 
neurotic  ego-maniacs  in  Paris,  who 
styled  themselves  worshippers  of 
Satan,  the  God  of  Ugliness. 

Art  Dealers  Criticized 

The  modernistic  cult  in  painting  and 
sculpture  had  hard  sledding  until  cer¬ 
tain  picture  dealers  came  to  the  rescue. 
A  certain  class  of  dealers  saw  in  the  cult 
something  new  and  novel,  so  they 
began  quietly  to  procure  the  output  of 
the  more  freakish  of  the  new  cult. 

“The  third  mounting  force  for  mod¬ 
ernistic  art  is  a  well-known  form  of  in¬ 
sanity.  The  symptoms  of  this  mania  can 
be  detected  in  two  directions.  One  is  a 
deterioration  of  the  optic  nerve, 
whereby  all  values  and  proportions  are 
transposed.  This  principle  of  perspec¬ 
tive  is  completely  reversed,  and  the 
vanishing  point  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  instead  of  on  the  horizon. 

“Many  of  the  pictures  exhibit  an¬ 
other  form  of  mania.  The  symptom  of 
this  is  an  uncontrolable  desire  to  mu¬ 
tilate  the  human  body.  In  criminal 
medical  annals  there  are  numerous 
cases  revealed  of  this  mania.  Jack  the 
Ripper  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  search  the  lives  of  certain  art¬ 
ists  to  hnd  proof  of  this.” 

The  circular  quotes  also  from  the 
American  Art  News  of  June  4,  1921, 
which  told  of  the  sanity  of  some  of  the 
exhibitors  of  modernistic  art  being  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Art  Alliance  by  such  prominent  phy¬ 
sicians  as  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr,  Dr. 
Francis  X.  Dercum,  Dr.  J.  Madison 
Taylor  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Wadsworth,  Dr. 
Wadsworth  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
studying  the  pictures  as  a  clinician,  “the 
works  represented  those  ghastly  le¬ 
sions  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body 
which  usually  land  people  in  the  hos¬ 


pitals  or  the  ayslums  but  which  some 
times  permit  them  to  walk  around, 
feed  themselves,  avoid  a  commission  in 
lunacy  and  paint.”  Dr.  Dercum  said 
that  he  found  present  in  many  pictures 
evidence  of  a  disease  of  the  color  sense 
and  many  other  mental  faculties. 

“The  pictures  of  the  futurist  and 
cubist  style  I  saw  at  the  exhibition  last 
spring  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,”  said  Dr.  Dercum,  “departed 
widely  from  normal  standards  in  color 
and  form  and  in  the  conception  of  ori¬ 
entation.  The  colors  employed  in  the 
alleged  paintings  were  in  no  sense 
those  seen  in  nature,  nor  could  their 
use  be  construed  as  suggesting  or  evok¬ 
ing  a  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

“All  shapes  and  normal  proportions 
seemed  to  be  disregarded.  I  found  no 
distinction  between  foreground  and 
background  and  no  indication  of  the 
relative  position  of  objects. 

This  Man  Ran  to  Head 

“One  picture  I  remember  was  that 
of  a  man  standing  beside  a  house.  The 
man’s  head  was  twice  as  large  as  his 
body.  An  elephant  was  standing  beside 
him  and  the  man  was  larger  than  the 
elephant  and  the  elephant  was  larger 
than  the  house,  so  now  you  can  imag¬ 
ine  the  kind  of  a  picture  that  was. 

“It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  absence 
of  appearance  of  form  and  color  in  the 
futurist  and  cubist  art  can  be  construed 
as  in  keeping  with  normal  art,  and  how, 
by  the  stretch  of  the  imagination,  it  can 
be  called  within  the  bounds  of  normal. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  mind 
to  interpret  many  of  the  pictures  of 
futurists  and  cubists. 

“I  have  seen  the  work  of  insane  per¬ 
sons,  conhned  in  asylums,  who  lean  to¬ 
ward  art,  and  I  will  say  that  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  these  insane  artists  are  far 
superior  to  the  alleged  works  of  art  I 
saw  at  the  exhibition.  A  futurist  or  cub¬ 
ist  takes  a  canvas  and  throws  on  some 
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green  paint,  then  a  daub  of  yellow,  and 
then  of  slush.  Next  he  makes  a  few 
circles,  smears  all  the  colors  together, 
adds  a  few  straight  lines  and  labels  the 
whole  ‘Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets  on 
a  Sunday  Afternoon.’  These  so-called 
artists  are  beyond  me.” 

Dr.  Dercum  said  that  he  was  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  circular  sent  out  by  per¬ 
sons  signing  themselves  “A  Committee 
of  Citizens  and  Supporters  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum.”  That  committee 
condemned  the  current  exhibition  of 
modernistic  art  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  and  quoted  Dr. 
Dercum. 

Astigmatism,  Dr.  Mills  Says 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  pathologist,  also 
discussed  the  new  art  schools.  He  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  ‘‘the  grotesque  and 
more  or  less  meaningless  cubist  and  fu¬ 
turist  art”  probably  was  due  to  astig¬ 
matism. 

“You  can  take  a  beautiful  picture 
and  make  a  magic-lantern  slide  out  of 
it,”  said  Dr.  Mills.  “Then  use  lenses  to 
throw  the  picture  upon  the  screen. 
Then  one  sees  just  such  a  picture  as 
the  cubists  and  futurists  paint  today.” 

Therefore  to  Dr.  Mills’  mind  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  the 
lenses  in  the  eyes  of  the  futurist  and 
cubist  artists. 

“I  might  say  one  thing  which  seems 
to  me  of  some  interest  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  paintings,”  said  Dr. 
Mills.  “More  than  forty  years  ago,  I 
sometimes  lectured  upon  physics  and 
on  occasion  on  the  physics  of  optics.  I 
became  much  interested  at  that  time  in 
some  observations  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  and  more  for¬ 
mally  in  journals  regarding  the  effects 
of  abnormal  vision  both  upon  the 
painters  and  upon  those  who  studied 
paintings. 

“It  is  a  long  time  ago,  but  my  rec¬ 
ollection  is  that  it  was  Liebreich,  prob¬ 


ably  a  German  or  Austrian  ophthal¬ 
mologist  settled  in  London,  who 
thought  he  discovered  an  explanation 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  pictures  of 
Turner  and  perhaps  of  some  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists. 

“Some  of  the  paintings  of  Turner 
were  strongly  criticized  as  grotesque 
and  more  or  less  meaningless.  It  was 
at  the  period  when  in  this  country,  and 
also  abroad,  we  were  just  developing 
our  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  as¬ 
tigmatism,  both  of  the  long-sighted 
and  short-sighted  description.  Of 
course,  this  is  everday  knowledge  at 
present,  but  it  was  not  at  that  time. 

“By  looking  at  some  of  those  paint¬ 
ings  of  Turner  with  prismatic  lenses, 
Liebreich  discovered  or  thought  he 
discovered  that  the  real  values  or  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  pictures  were  brought  out 
or  that  the  reverse  occurred.  He  hg- 
ured  out,  in  other  words,  that  some¬ 
times  the  peculiarities  of  paintings  by 
great  artists  were  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  visual  aberrations  and  especially 
those  which  occurred  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  optics  as  applied  in  medicine  was 
developed.  I  recall  that  in  trying  to  il¬ 
lustrate  that  subject  in  lectures  we 
sometimes  used  a  lantern  with  prisms 
variously  arranged  and  showing  the 
distortions  produced.” 

Withholds  Opinion  on  Artists 

Dr.  Mills  said  that,  not  having  expert 
knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  pictures, 
classical,  impressionistic,  or  otherwise, 
he  was  not  willing  to  express  any  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  paintings 
which  have  been  in  discussion  in  the 
newspapers,  or  as  to  the  artists  whose 
work  they  represent — men  like  Manet, 
Degas,  Renoir,  Gauguin  and  the  rest. 

“I  do  not  intend  to  pose  as  an  art 
critic,”  Dr.  Mills  went  on,  “and,  in  the 
language  of  the  card-table.  I  therefore 
beg  leave  to  pass  as  to  those  gentle¬ 
men — that  is,  as  to  whether  they  are 
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degenerate,  decadent  or  anything  of 
the  kind. 

“Personally,  with  a  member  of  my 
family  much  interested  in  art,  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  literary  or  his¬ 
torical  side  of  this  question  of  classicism 
and  impressionism.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  after  all,  the  discussion  about  clas¬ 
sical  art  and  modern  art,  especially 
impressionism,  is  uch  like  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  occurred  not  much  less 
than  a  century  ago  between  Victor 
Hugo,  leading  the  new  school  of  lit¬ 
erature,  and  the  classicists  of  that  pe¬ 
riod. 

“Then,  as  now,  there  was  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  both,  but  the  persons 
interested  in  this  literary  history  will 
remember  the  extraordinary  excite¬ 
ment  in  Paris  at  the  time.  Similarly 
there  is,  as  I  understand  it,  an  older 
classical  school  and  an  impressionistic 
school  of  music,  and  I  might  be  allowed 
to  say  that  we  have  even  in  medicine, 
especially  in  psychiatric  medicine,  a 
school  of  impressionism. 

“True  Impressionism” 

“Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  true 
impressionism.  Some  of  those  who 
came  into  this  held  in  the  seventies  of 
the  last  century  were  men  of  real  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  far  from  being  in  their 
lives  men  who  could  be  classed  as  de¬ 
generate  or  decadent. 

“Always  when  a  new  school  or  cult 
of  literature,  music  or  art  originates  or 
is  founded  there  will  be  a  lot  of  un¬ 
healthy  and  more  or  less  decadent  im¬ 
itators.  This  might  be  illustrated  by 
what  some  of  us  know  about  Walt 
Whitman  and  his  imitators. 

“I  believe  that  the  cubist’s  and  fu¬ 
turist’s  so-called  schools  are  entirely 
different  from  the  true  impressionist’s, 
although  the  impressionists  also  have 
their  base  imitators.  Let  me  say  this, 
however,  that  I  am  talking  more  from 
a  historical  and  literary  knowledge  of 


this  subject  than  I  am  from  the  artistic 
or  esthetic  side.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not 
regard  myself  as  competent  to  pass  on 
the  paintings  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  or  elsewhere,  or  on  the  painters 
to  whom  they  are  credited.” 

Public  Ledger  Bureau 
New  York,  Sept.  8,  1921 

In  an  informal  talk  recently  before 
a  group  of  illustrators  and  painters  in 
New  York  City,  Dr.  J.  J.  Brill,  an  alienist 
and  neurologist  of  international  re¬ 
pute,  related  a  few  of  his  experiences 
in  treating  would-be  artists  of  the  men¬ 
tally  dehcient  school.  Dr.  Brill  is  now 
in  Europe  whence  he  is  expected  to 
return  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Dr.  Brill  has  a  collection  of  sketches 
and  drawings  representing  the  artistic 
efforts  of  patients  who  have  come 
under  his  care.  To  his  audience  in  New 
York  City  he  exhibited  those  pictures, 
some  of  which  have  been  described  as 
fair  examples  of  draftsmanship.  The 
greater  number,  however,  belong  to 
what  one  illustrator  characterized  as 
the  post-neurasthenic  school. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  one 
of  the  artists,  all  of  whom  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  incurable  mental  disease,  had 
experienced  any  conscious  artistic  urge 
prior  to  his  becoming  insane.  Most  of 
the  picture-producing  patients  had 
been  engaged  in  lines  of  industrial  en¬ 
deavor  very  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  corps  artistique.  In  fact.  Dr.  Brill 
said  they  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
manual  laborers  of  the  unskilled  vari¬ 
ety. 

It  was  the  subconscious  desire  for  ar¬ 
tistic  expression  that  was,  in  part,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  incipient  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease  that  ultimately 
caused  them  to  become  confined  in  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  insane.  Once  the 
mind  was  relieved  of  the  struggle  for 
sustained  normal  effort,  the  other 
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phase  of  their  natures  developed.  Mi¬ 
raculously,  it  appeared,  they  applied 
pencil  and  brush  as  craftily  as  if  their 
hands  were  vested  with  cunning  of  a 
Gibson  or  a  Leyendecker.  In  almost 
every  instance,  however,  their  concep¬ 


tion  was  pitifully  warped.  Yet  in  the 
opinion  of  several  artists  of  the  ultra- 
practical  school,  a  few  of  these  insane 
conceptions  might  very  readily  deceive 
alleged  critics  of  some  of  the  extrava¬ 
gant  schools. 


Phila.  Public  Ledger 
Wednesday  Sept.  7,  1921 


IMPRESSIONISTIC  “ART” 
EXHIBITION  PUZZLES  CRITICS 


Catalogue  Is  Only  Clue  to  What 
Metropolitan  Museum  Paintings  Are 
All  About 


FRENCH  PAINTERS’  WORKS 
ASSAILED  BY  COMMITTEE 


New  Yorkers  See  Only  Smears  and 
Daubs  in  Production  of  “Ultra- 
Modernists” 


By  RAYMOND  G.  CARROLL 

special  Telegram  to  Public  Ledger 

New  York,  Sept.  6. — Oh,  for  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  sufficiently  succinct  and  vit¬ 
riolic  to  tell  what  one  really  thinks  of 
the  “hideous  things” — by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  they  be  called 
paintings — now  part  of  a  loan  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  which  have  been  roundly  con¬ 
demned  in  an  anonymous  circular 
signed  “A  Committee  of  Citizens  and 
Supporters  of  the  Museum.” 

They  are  so  downright  bad  that  one 
half  suspects  the  circular  itself  is  prop¬ 
aganda  devised  in  the  hope  of  starting 
a  controversy  and,  if  possible,  to  get 
otherwise  sensible  folks  to  go  and  see 
what  some  people  will  actually  put 
frames  around.  They  are  so  bad  as 
paintings  that  once  seen  they  could  be 


held  responsible  for  almost  anything — 
a  crime  wave,  a  suicide  epidemic,  di¬ 
vorces — I  will  even  go  further — an¬ 
other  World  War. 

To  the  point,  the  “condemned 
twenty-three”  constitute  a  frank  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  inability  of  seven  French¬ 
men  to  paint.  The  names  of  masquer¬ 
aders  responsible  for  the  “atrocites” — 
these  are  French  and  not  German- 
made — are  Paul  Cezanne,  Edward  de 
Gas,  Andre  Derain,  Paul  Gaugin, 
Henri  Matisse,  Pablo  Picasso  and  Au¬ 
guste  Renoir.  Let  us  pray  that  some  of 
these  men  were  born  somewhere  out¬ 
side  of  France  and  reduce  if  possible 
the  mortification  of  our  sister  republic. 

“But  come  along  and  we  will  do  the 
“atrocites”  together.  Although  there 
are  127  frames  hanging  in  the  “loan 
exhibition  of  Impressionist  and  Post- 
impressionist  paintings,”  our  quest  is 
confined  to  but  twenty-three.  The  cir¬ 
cular  is  our  guide,  it  supplying  us  with 
the  number  of  the  branded  ones. 

“Sorrow”  Proves  a  Mystery 

No.  2  is  called  “Sorrow,”  which  the 
catalogue  says  Cezanne  used  as  a  wall 
decoration  for  his  house  at  Aix.  It  is  a 
huge  canvas  upon  which,  in  blue-black, 
the  figure  of  what  may  be  a  man  is 
leaning  over  a  head,  John  the  Baptist 
for  all  we  know.  It  is  a  frightful  thing 
and  looks  like  nothing.  No.  3,  by  the 
same  author,  called  “The  Bather,”  is 
the  rear  view  of  a  bowlegged  naked 
man  without  even  the  loin  cloth.  The 
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water  he  is  about  to  jump  into  resem¬ 
bles  a  pool  of  ink,  and  the  rock  upon 
which  he  stands  could  be  anything  that 
does  not  exist.  Ah,  we  hnd  No.  10  also 
is  called  “The  Bather,”  and  by  the  same 
author.  This  one  has  blue,  thin  legs, 
wears  the  same  sort  of  trunks  that 
prizefighters  do  when  they  enter  the 
ring,  and  his  face  is  a  smudge.  No.  1 1 
is  catalogued  “Still  Life — Fruit,  Pears 
in  a  dish,  with  crockery  and  a  glass  of 
wine,”  also  by  Cezanne.  It  was  mighty 
thoughtful  to  tell  us  what  was  on  the 
dish,  for  it  might  have  been  vegetables, 
hen’s  eggs  or  buns  so  far  as  resem¬ 
blances  went.  No.  23,  the  next  to  view 
is  called  “Le  Chateau  Noir,”  which  was 
even  greater  foresight,  as  it  looked 
more  like  a  “blob”  than  anything.  The 
last  Cezanne  was  No.  24,  called  “A 
Sailor,”  a  large  blue,  green  canvas  with 
a  central  figure  that  possibly  might  pass 
for  General  Grant  in  a  thick  fog  with¬ 
out  his  cigar. 

Once  More,  “The  Bather” 

Thank  heavens,  that’s  over.  Now  for 
the  “works”  of  Degas,  four  of  his  bits 
being  on  our  circular  list.  No.  31  is 
called  “Before  the  Race,”  a  harmless 
thing  if  you  can  make  it  out,  supposed 
to  be  seven  jockeys  astride  seven 
horses,  but  more  resembling  a  pile  of 
wood  waiting  for  the  sawbuck.  No.  32 
is  another  “The  Bather,”  being  the  rear 
of  a  grotesquely  shaped  woman  pulling 
a  chemise  over  her  head.  Whether  it  is 
going  on  or  off  we  can  take  our  choice. 
There  is  no  water  near  at  hand.  No  one 
would  turn  twice  to  look  at  such  a 
woman  at  the  Atlantic  City  beach.  No. 
34  is  dubbed,  “Woman  on  Couch,”  and 
is  a  daubed  representation  of  a  woman 
with  her  hair  down,  pitched  forward 
on  her  face,  her  left  arm  over  her  back 
and  her  left  leg  bunched  under  her 
body,  the  foot  protruding.  One’s  only 
thought  was  that  of  pity  for  the  poor 
model  who  had  to  pose  for  Degas  in 
this  unnatural  way.  No.  35,  also  by 


Degas,  called  “The  Woman  Seated,”  we 
discovered  to  be  two  toe  dancers,  legs 
apart,  unfastening  their  slippers,  and 
so  homely  are  their  features  they  must 
have  been  dancers  for  the  Imperial 
Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  noted  for  its 
dancing  chromos  before  the  war. 

Catalogue  Tells  What  It  Is 

Derain  is  the  next  of  the  “post- 
impressionists”  to  torture  our  artistic 
senses,  four  of  his  “creations”  being  in 
the  circular.  No.  40  is  catalogued  “Still 
Life:  Fruit  and  Wine  Bottle.”  Without 
the  catalogue  we  certainly  would  have 
been  lost,  for  there  was  nothing  on  the 
canvas  to  convince  us  that  the  lumps 
of  color  were  strawberries,  pears  and 
cherries.  In  fact,  the  look  of  the  cher¬ 
ries  is  that  of  the  faces  peering  out  of 
a  monkey  cage  at  the  Bronx  Zoo.  No. 
42  is  called  “The  Pine  Tree,”  but  it 
looks  more  like  McIntyre  and  Heath’s 
“Ham  Tree.”  There  is  not  the  least  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  foliage  so  plentiful 
near  Lakewood,  N.J.,  and  impresses  us 
as  if  the  man  with  the  brush  had  started 
out  to  make  his  tree  as  unlike  a  tree  as 
possible.  No.  43  was  named  “Woman,” 
but  a  much  better  “moniker”  would 
have  been  “The  Bent-Nosed  Squaw.” 

We  have  not  gotten  as  far  as  Gauguin 
who  appears  to  have  been  more  clever 
than  others,  for  he  makes  his  charac¬ 
ters  definite  ‘as  to  location,  putting 
them  in  place,  where  one  has  never 
been.  No.  47  is  his  “Ya  Orana  Maria,” 
which  is  South  Sea  Island  for  “Hail 
Mary.”  We  shall  never  go  to  Tahiti  if 
the  women  are  like  Gauguin  makes 
them,  flat-chested,  hollow-eyed  and 
one-leg  standees.  The  “Mary”  in  the 
frame  is  probably  one  of  the  three 
women  who  wears  some  red  bagging, 
and  has  a  boy  straddled  over  her  shoul¬ 
der,  whose  expression  suggests  “Hell 
Mary”  rather  than  the  title  given  the 
mess.  No.  31  called  “Landscape”  is  a 
marionette  sort  of  man  holding  the 
front  of  a  horse  that  looked  exactly  as 
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if  it  pulled  off  a  Coney  Island  caraus- 
sel.  No.  tou,”  is  supposed  to  transport 
us  to  New  Zealand  among  the  Maori 
cannibals.  The  subject  is  a  big-footed 
brown-skinned  female  standing  before 
a  masculine  with  bearded  head. 

Window  and  Garden  Look  Alike 

Matisse  should  have  been  named 
“What  ’Tis,”  so  difficult  are  his  smears. 
No.  66,  called  “Window  on  the  Gar¬ 
den,”  left  one  in  doubt  both  as  to  where 
the  window  commenced  and  the  gar¬ 
den  left  off.  His  “Spanish  Girl”  or  No. 
69  of  the  circular,  was  simply  madden¬ 
ing  in  its  unlikeness  to  anything 
human;  hair  that  hung  like  bands  of 
crepe,  crowbar  arms  and  the  face  of  an 
old  man  who  had  reached  the  century 
mark.  Matisse’s  “Interior,”  or  No.  71, 
was  a  supposed  scene  within  a  room, 
but  the  wooden  chairs  had  funny  fuzzy 
fringes  on  them.  A  bowl  on  the  table 
contained  flowers  like  which  might 
have  been  grown  on  Mars.  The  whole 
thing  was  out  of  proportion. 

We  shall  immediately  pass  on  to  Pi¬ 
casso,  No.  80,  being  “Woman  Dressing 
Her  Hair,”  a  woman  with  a  V-shaped 
grandmother  face,  the  figure  exposed 
from  the  knees  up.  The  catalogue  says 


“it  was  painted  about  1905  in  the  so- 
called  “pink  manner.”  Well,  whatever 
manner  that  may  be,  it  gave  one  the 
giggles.  No.  81,  another  by  Picasso 
named  “Landscape,”  possessed  clouds 
that  looked  like  a  flight  of  airplanes, 
trees  that  resembled  aligators  standing 
on  their  tails  and  water  that  looked  like 
thick  soup  greenish-black  in  color.  The 
last  that  we  contemplated  was  Renoir’s 
“Girl  Arranging  Her  Hair,”  No.  111. 
Again  we  must  thank  Mr.  Bryson  Bur¬ 
roughs  for  his  catalogue,  for  the  girl 
in  question  looked  like  an  old  battleax, 
and  she  seemed  to  be  arranging  an  es¬ 
cape  from  her  clothes.  It  was  dreadful 
to  be  among  the  lot,  and  never  did  we 
welcome  the  air  so  much  as  after  our 
tour  of  these  French  nouveau  art 
hobgoblins. 

Yes,  and  the  rich  people  actually  buy 
this  sort  of  thing  and  put  ’em  in  their 
homes  to  live  with.  When  these  art 
dreadfuls  leave  the  Metropolitan  not  a 
tear  will  be  shed.  We  then  will  go  back 
and  bow  in  reverence  before  Corot, 
Daubigny,  Diaz,  Israel,  Rembrandt, 
Van  Dyke,  Rubens,  Velasquez — men 
who  painted  and  did  not  palm  their 
palettes  off  for  works  of  art. 


Phila.  Public  Ledger 
Friday,  Sept.  9,  1921 


DR.  BARNES  DEFIES  MUSEUM 
CRITICS 

Offers  Collection  to  Philadelphia  if 
Doctors  Prove  They  Are 
Psychologists 


PENNELL  ASSAILS  AMATEURS 


Etcher  Points  to  Art  Jury  Here  as 
Representative  of  Non-Technical 
Judgment 


Public  Ledger  Bureau 
New  York,  Sept.  8 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  rallied  today  to  the  support  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  offered  to 
give  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  his  en¬ 
tire  collection  of  paintings  said  to  be 
“worth  several  million  dollars,”  and  a 
gallery  to  house  them,  if  any  of  the 
physicians  mentioned  in  the  anony¬ 
mous  circular  as  having  found  evi¬ 
dence  of  degeneracy  in  the  work  of 
certain  “modernist”  artists  could  prove 
himself  qualified  in  the  science  of  nor¬ 
mal  and  abnormal  psychology. 
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The  physicians  named  in  the  circular 
were  Dr.  Francis  Dercum,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Burr,  Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor  and  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Wadsworth.  Dr.  Barnes 
challenges  them  to  prove  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychological 
Society  that  they  are  grounded  in  “the 
fundamentals  of  psychology  or  esthet- 

ICS. 

“The  circular,”  wrote  Dr.  Barnes  to 
his  friend,  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  of 
Brooklyn,  “is  merely  a  bit  of  propa¬ 
ganda  inspired  by  the  European  and 
American  dealers  in  bad  paintings, 
whose  business  has  been  seriously  crip¬ 
pled  by  the  tendency  of  intelligent 
Americans  to  buy  the  work  of  the  men 
represented  in  the  present  exhibition 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.” 

Pennell  Enters  Controversy 

Joseph  Pennell,  etcher  and  artist,  has 
entered  vigorously  into  the  contro¬ 
versy  that  followed  the  publication  of 
an  anonymous  circular  criticizing  the 
loan  exhibition  of  impressionist  and 
post-impressionist  paintings  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Mr.  Pennell  spared  neither  side  in 
the  controversy,  and  he  assailed  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  for  lending  its 
walls  for  such  an  exhibition,  asserting 
that  when  suggestions  had  been  made 
for  a  loan  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
modern  American  artists,  museum  of- 
hcials  said  they  had  no  room  for  the 
display. 

Mr.  Pennell  condemned  the  ano¬ 
nymity  of  the  circular  attacking  the  ex¬ 
hibition  and  disagreed  with  many  of  its 
assertions. 

“The  leading  spirit  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Pennell,  “I  believe  is 
John  Quinn.” 

Mr.  Quinn,  the  owner  of  many  can¬ 
vases  in  the  exhibition,  in  a  statement 
pronounced  the  anonymous  circular  as 
“Ku  Klux  art  criticism.” 


Says  Art  Is  Quinn’s  Hobby 

“Now,  Mr.  Quinn,”  continued  Mr. 
Pennell,  “is  a  lawyer  who  buys  pictures, 
and  apparently  dealers  have  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  make  a  hobby  of  impres¬ 
sionist  and  post-impressionist  schools. 
But  should  I  attempt  to  talk  on  law 
subjects,  about  which  I  know  nothing, 
as  authoritatively  as  he  presumes  to 
speak  for  art,  I  should  be  laughed  out 
of  hearing,  and  rightly  so.  Eor  ama¬ 
teurs  to  make  incursions  into  subjects 
where  they  can’t  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad  would  be  laugh¬ 
able  were  it  not,  as  in  this  case,  posi¬ 
tively  dangerous 

“Three-quarters  of  the  walls  where 
the  loan  exhibition  is  hung  furnish 
many  good  pieces  of  work,  notably 
those  of  the  impressionists;  but  the 
mistake  that  had  been  made  is  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  post-impressionists  are 
a  development  of  the  impressionists. 
Post-impressionism  is  not  an  out¬ 
growth  of  impressionism  at  all,  but  is 
pure  degeneracy,  the  same  form  of  de¬ 
generacy  that  brought  on  the  war,  and 
with  peace  it  has  been  abandoned  even 
in  Germany,  where  it  came  from.” 

Post-impressionism,  Mr.  Pennell 
said,  was  encouraged  primarily  by  Ger¬ 
man  picture  dealers,  who  discovered 
hrst  how  easy  it  was  to  turn  out  canvas 
of  that  sort,  bought  up  all  the  works  of 
Paul  Gauguin  and  Vincent  Van  Gogh, 
and  then  sought  to  dispose  of  them  at 
top  prices.  Van  Gogh  produced  many 
of  his  paintings  while  he  was  an  inmate 
of  a  madhouse,  Mr.  Pennell  added.  He 
agreed  with  the  authors  of  the  anon¬ 
ymous  circular  that  many  post-impres¬ 
sionist  works  show  signs  of  insanity. 

Europe  Calls  It  Rubbish 

“Post-impressionist  stuff  that  is  sent 
to  this  country,”  Mr.  Pennell  went  on, 
“is  mostly  unsalable — in  Europe  it  is 
rubbish.  We  are  3000  miles  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  sometimes  I  think  that  some 
of  us  in  America  are  3,000,000  miles 
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away  from  a  knowledge  of  art.  Take 
the  art  juries  of  the  Paris  Salon  and  the 
London  Royal  Academy.  They  are 
composed  mainly  of  artists.  In  America 


the  amateurs  on  the  jury  outnumber 
the  artists.  In  Philadelphia,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  jury  is  all  amateur  except 
for  two  architects. 


Phila.  Public  Ledger 
Saturday  Sept.  10,  1921 


ART  LOVER  AFTER  ALIENIST 
CRITICS 


Dr.  Barnes  Challenges  Those 
Ranking  Cubists  With  Lunatics 


ALSO  BLAMES  DEALERS 


Believes  Men  Unable  to  Sell  “Old 
Masters”  Started  the  Attack 


The  recent  criticism  of  pictures  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York,  continues  to  cause  com¬ 
ment,  and  yesterday  Dr.  Albert  C. 
Barnes,  of  Merion,  expressed  his 
views.  Dr.  Barnes,  an  art  collector  and 
head  of  the  A.  C.  Barnes  Pharmaceut¬ 
ical  Company,  of  this  city,  offered  to 
present  Philadelphia  with  his  entire 
collection  of  paintings  and  a  gallery  to 
house  them  if  Drs.  Francis  X.  Dercum, 
Charles  W.  Burr,  J.  Madison  Taylor 
and  Charles  W.  Wadsworth  could  qual¬ 
ify  as  psychologists  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  American  Psychological  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  specialists  in  question  had 
been  named  in  an  anonymous  circular 
as  psychologists  and  alienists  who  were 
alleged  to  have  said  that  many  of  the 
modern  paintings  whose  works  are  on 
exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  are  moral  degenerates  or  actually 
insane. 

The  anonymous  circular  condemns 
the  museum  for  exhibiting  the  paint¬ 
ings.  But  Dr.  Barnes  says  he  believes 
that  it  was  put  out  by  certain  dealers 


whose  “old  masters”  have  been  selling 
poorly  of  late. 

Also  Dr.  Barnes  questions  the  right 
of  the  critics  named  to  comment  for 
publication  on  the  exhibition. 

“Henry  Ford’s  comment  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  might  be  worth  something,” 
Dr.  Barnes  said,  “but  he  is  out  of  his 
element  when  it  comes  to  passing  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  practicability  of  a  peace 
ship.  In  the  same  way  a  newspaper 
man’s  ideas  of  a  strawberry  shortcake 
probably  would  not  be  worth  much; 
that  is  a  chef’s  job.  In  the  same  way  the 
doctors  mentioned  have  no  experience 
with  which  to  make  their  criticisms  of 
art  worth  much  to  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral.” 

Borrowed  From  Collectors 

“The  exhibition  was  decided  upon 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  the  paintings  borrowed 
from  various  private  collectors  in  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  the  country,”  Doctor 
Barnes  continues.  “The  idea  of  the 
museum  was  to  give  the  public  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  works  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  from  1860  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  who  are  liberals,  in  contrast 
with  the  painters  who  are  academi¬ 
cians,  that,  is  who  paint  conventional 
pictures  such  as  one  sees  in  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  art  academies  from 
Paris  and  San  Francisco. 

“For  the  most  part  the  pictures  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  are  those  of  the 
men  who  were  in  their  prime  from 
1880  to  1900 — Manet,  Monet,  Renoir, 
Degas,  Cezanne,  Pissarro,  Seurat,  Gau¬ 
guin — all  of  whom  were  influenced  by 
Courbet  who,  in  about  1860,  broke 
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away  from  academic  tradidons  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  he  saw  and  felt.  All 
of  these  men,  with  the  exception  of 
Monet,  who  is  now  about  eighty-three 
years  old,  are  dead.  The  school  they 
represent  is  what  is  generally  known  as 
that  of  impressionism.  There  are  in  the 
exhibition  also  works  of  the  younger 
men  of  whom  Picasso,  Matisse,  Derain, 
Vlaminck,  are  the  most  important; 
these  belong  to  what  has  been  called 
the  school  of  post-impressionism. 

Start  of  the  Controversy 

“The  present  controversy  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  anonymous  circular  con¬ 
demning  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
for  exhibiting  these  paintings.  The  cir¬ 
cular  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in 
point  of  accuracy  of  statement,  respect¬ 
ability  of  language,  and  general  con¬ 
ception  of  ethics  and  decency.  All  of 
the  statements  contained  in  the  circu¬ 
lar  are  merely  a  repetition  of  what  crit¬ 
ics  who  like  academic  paintings  have 
been  repeating  since  1875. 

“Comparison  of  the  circular  made 
with  criticism  published  in  Paris  in 
1875  concerning  the  Impressionistic 
painters  shows  that  there  is  not  a  single 
new  point  adduced  except  that  of  the 
accusation  of  Bolshevism,  which,  in  , 
those  days,  was  termned  anarchy.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  among  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  commercial  conditions  that 
the  circular  was  inspired  by  the  group 
of  dealers  in  conventional,  academic 
pictures,  including  the  so-called  old 
masters,  whose  business  has  been  se¬ 
riously  crippled  by  the  fact  that  dis¬ 
criminating  Americans  have  been  buy- 
ing  Impressionist  and  Post- 
Impressionist  pictures  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  older  ones. 

“It  is  believed  that  the  circular  is 
mere  propaganda  and  that  the  names 


of  the  various  people  more  or  less 
prominent  in  public  life  have  been  ex¬ 
ploited  by  disgruntled  dealers.  The 
controversy  touches  Philadelphia  be¬ 
cause  in  the  circular  there  are  men¬ 
tioned  the  names  of  several  alienists 
who  were  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  whole  movement  in  modern  paint¬ 
ings  is  a  form  of  degeneracy  and  that 
the  artists  are  insane. 

Challenge  to  Alienists 

“The  reasons  these  alienists  gave 
would  not  bear  analysis  by  any  one  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  principles  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  or  esthetics.  If  the  alienists  re¬ 
ferred  to  object  to  this  statement,  I 
know  of  a  competent  body  of  unbiased 
scientists  who  are  ready  to  review  the 
evidence  pro  and  con. 

“Paintings  by  practically  all  the  men 
represented  at  the  present  exhibition 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  are  in  the 
principal  galleries  of  the  world,  and 
certainly  those  of  the  impressionists 
are  generally  looked  upon  by  connois¬ 
seurs  as  important  as  those  of  any 
school  since  the  origin  of  painting. 
People  who  have  specialized  in  the 
study  of  paintings  consider  that  Pi¬ 
casso,  Mattise,  Derain,  Vlaminck,  the 
younger  men  represented,  have  made 
important  contributions  to  art. 

“The  charge  that  the  circular  is 
merely  a  bit  of  disguised  propaganda 
is  supported  by  the  facts  that  important 
works  of  the  older  men — Manet,  Re¬ 
noir,  Cezanne,  Degas — represented  in 
the  exhibition,  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  when  they  are  available  sell  for 
prices  ranging  from  $30,000  to 
$100,000,  and  that  the  conventional 
pictures  of  a  much  earlier  time — that 
is,  of  the  Dutch,  Italian  and  English 
schools — which  used  to  sell  for  the 
above  amounts  are  rarely  bought  by 
Americans  of  the  present  day.” 
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Phila.  Public  Ledger 
Monday  Sept.  12,  1921 


DERCUM  GIVEN  SIX  QUERIES 
BY  BARNES 

Latter  Says  His  Gift  of  Collection 
and  Gallery  Hangs  on  Answers 


OBJECTS  TO  COMMENTS 


Declares  Doctor’s  Views  Held  Honest 
and  Intelligent  Artists  Up  to  Ridicule 


Unless  Dr.  Francis  X.  Dercum,  art 
critic,  can  back  up  his  art  theories  with 
the  ability  to  answer  several  technical 
art  questions  suggested  by  Dr.  Albert 
C.  Barnes,  Philadelphia  will  have  to  do 
without  the  Barnes  art  collection  and 
the  gift  of  a  gallery  in  which  to  house 
the  Johnson  collection. 

Dr.  Barnes  increased  his  offer  in  this 
direction  yesterday  from  his  own  col¬ 
lection  to  a  gallery  for  the  Johnson  pic¬ 
tures.  But  Dr.  Dercum  will  have  to  an¬ 
swer  some  puzzling  questions. 

Text  of  Dr.  Barnes’  Offer 

In  making  the  offer  Dr.  Barnes  said: 
“The  statement  by  Dr.  Francis  X.  Der¬ 
cum  published  in  Sunday’s  Public 
Ledger  may  satisfy  him,  but  I  am  sure 
it  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
your  hosts  of  intelligent  readers  who 
have  made  a  study  of  paintings  and  of 
the  sciences  upon  which  their  appre¬ 
ciation  is  based.  In  fact,  those  readers 
object  so  strongly  to  having  Dr.  Der- 
cum’s  statements  hlter  into  public 
knowledge  that  I  think  it  worth  while 
to  renew  the  offer  to  give  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  my  entire  collection  of 
paintings  and  a  suitable  gallery  to 
house  them  if  Dr.  Dercum  will  qualify, 
before  any  representative  body,  to 


speak  authoritatively  upon  psychology 
or  esthetics.  I  shall  go  further  and  in¬ 
clude  the  offer  to  make  the  proposed 
gallery  large  enough  to  contain  the  col¬ 
lection  left  to  the  city  by  the  late  John 
G.  Johnson.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  printers  of  futuristics  and  cubistic 
pictures,  but  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  should  be  extended  to  the 
group  of  honest,  intelligent  and  ca¬ 
pable  artists  whom  Dr.  Dercum  holds 
up  to  public  misrepresentation  and 
ridicule.  I  would  formulate  eight 
points  upon  his  satisfactory  answers  to 
which  my  offer  to  the  city  is  depend¬ 
ent: 

“First.  Show,  in  scientihc  terms,  the 
difference  in  basic  principles  between 
the  pictures  of  Gauguin,  Degas  and 
Renoir,  which  Dr.  Dercum  says  he  does 
not  condemn,  and  those  paintings  ex¬ 
hibited  last  spring  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  Dr. 
Dercum  says  are  the  work  of  insane 
people. 

“Second.  If  he  will  name  one  artist 
who  exhibited  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  last  spring 
whose  work  intelligent,  informed  peo¬ 
ple  classify  as  futurist  or  cubist. 

Must  Defend  His  Statements 

“Third.  If  he  can  defend  or  dehne 
in  terms  of  science  the  sentence  ‘de¬ 
parted  widely  from  normal  standards 
in  color  and  form  and  in  conception  of 
orientation.’ 

“Fourth.  If  he  can  defend  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  esthetics, 
his  statement,  ‘all  shapes  and  normal 
proportions  seemed  to  be  disregarded. 
I  found  no  distinction  between  fore¬ 
ground  and  background,  and  no  in¬ 
dication  of  the  relative  position  of  ob¬ 
jects.’  Dr.  Dercum’s  attention  is 
respectfully  called  to  the  very  famous 
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works  of  art,  the  windows  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  at  Chartres,  which  would  come 
within  the  specihcation  of  his  marks  of 
insane  or  non-artistic  objects.  Or,  to 
bring  it  nearer  home,  how  about  the 
design  assumed  by  a  bunch  of  colorful 
flowers  dropped  at  random  on  a  pave¬ 
ment? 

“Fifth.  If  he  will  point  out  in  any 
authoritative  work  on  psychology  the 
principle  that  makes  common  sense,  as 
applied  to  art,  out  of  the  sentence  ‘the 
colors  employed  in  the  alleged  paint¬ 
ings  were  in  no  sense  those  seen  in  na¬ 
ture,  nor  could  their  use  be  construed 
as  suggesting  or  evoking  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful.’ 

“Sixth.  If  he  will  show  by  a  single 


concrete  example  ‘the  absence  of  ap¬ 
pearance  of  color  and  form  in  futurist 
and  cubist  art.’ 

“Seventh.  If  he  will  give  a  dehnition 
of  what  he  calls  ‘normal  art’  that  will 
bear  analysis  which  could  not  safely 
come  within  the  meanings  of  every  sin¬ 
gle  objection  he  made  to  the  exhibition 
held  last  spring  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

“Eighth.  If  he  can  prove  that  his  use 
of  the  word  ‘art,’  ‘beautiful,’  ‘futuristic,’ 
‘cubistic,’  ‘insane,’  ‘normal’  are  not  typ¬ 
ical  examples  of  loose  thinking;  that  is, 
the  kind  of  thinking  which  ignores  es¬ 
tablished  principles  of  logic,  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  esthetics,  to  say  nothing  of  in¬ 
telligence,  experience  and  culture.” 


Phila.  Evening  Ledger 
Monday  Sept.  12,  1921 


DERCUM  MUM  ON  ART  QUIZ 

Has  Nothing  to  Say  on  Challenge  to 
Define  Esthetic-isms 


Dr.  Francis  Xavier  Dercum,  world- 
famous  neurologist,  today  declined  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Albert 
C.  Barnes,  wealthy  art  collector,  who 
has  offered  to  give  his  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  Philadelphia,  build  a  gallery  to 
house  them,  and  make  that  gallery  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  include  also  the  John¬ 
son  collection  if  the  physician  will  an¬ 
swer  questions. 

“I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the 
subject,  thank  you,”  said  Dr.  Dercum 
courteously  but  firmly  when  Dr. 
Barnes’  questions  were  brought  to  his 
notice. 


Dr.  Dercum’s  remarks  on  paintings 
he  had  seen  in  an  exhibition  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  were  quoted 
recently  in  a  circular  signed  by  “A 
Committee  of  Citizens  and  Supporters 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.”  It  was 
these  remarks,  made  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  physician  some  time  ago,  but  just 
now  given  wide  circulation  through  the 
circular,  that  aroused  Dr.  Barnes’ 
wrath. 

Dr.  Dercum,  in  an  interview  yester¬ 
day,  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
“committee,”  but  reiterated  his  opinion 
of  futurist  and  cubist  paintings,  in 
which  he  said  “all  shapes  and  normal 
perceptions  seem  to  be  disregarded.” 

Dr.  Barnes’  questions,  eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  challenge  Dr.  Dercum  to  answer 
certain  technical  questions  concerning 
paintings  of  the  futurist,  cubist  and 
impressionist  schools,  and  to  frame  his 
answers  in  scientific  language. 
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Feb.  24, 1923 


Dr.  Barnes  Makes  Soutine  Hero  of 
Paris  Art  World 

Extreme  Modernist’s  Pictures 
Recently  Went  Begging,  but  Not  on 
Market  Now;  Discovery  by 
Philadelphian  Establishes  Him 


Public  Ledger  Foreign  Service 
Copyright,  1923,  by  Public  Ledger 
Company 

Paris,  Feb.  23. — French  painters 
whose  works  have  not  yet  seen  the  light 
of  day  as  it  shines  in  the  galleries  and 
exhibition  rooms  of  the  big  dealers  are 
praying  that  some  such  fairy  godfather 
as  Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes,  of  Merion,  Pa., 
will  visit  their  attic.  Their  desires  are 
rendered  acute  by  the  magic  wand 
which  Dr.  Barnes  waved  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  Soutine,  who  until  recently 
was  a  Russian  artist  virtually  unknown, 
although  he  has  lived  and  painted  here 
since  1913. 

Dr.  Barnes  discovered  Soutine.  What 
is  more,  he  bought  hfty-four  of  the 
Russian’s  canvases  on  his  recent  visit  to 
this  country.  As  a  result,  Soutine  today 
is  a  hero  of  the  hour.  Connoisseurs  and 
dealers  who  only  a  few  short  months 
ago  scornfully  refused  to  invest  400 
francs  in  a  Soutine  picture  are  today 
vainly  offering  thousands  of  francs. 
There  are  now  no  Soutines  on  the  mar¬ 
ket;  those  who  possess  them  are  hold¬ 
ing  fast  to  them. 

Soutine’s  pictures  strike  the  eye  at 
the  exhibition  of  Dr.  Barnes’  recent  ac¬ 
quisitions  being  held  in  the  Paul  Guil¬ 
laume  gallery  at  50  Rue  La  Boetie.  In 
all,  hfty-one  paintings  and  sculptures 
are  on  view,  not  including  the  ancient 
Negro  carvings.  That  total  represents 


only  half  of  Dr.  Barnes’  purchases 
made  here  on  his  last  trip.  The  re¬ 
mainder  are  not  exhibited,  as  M.  Guil¬ 
laume  felt  it  was  preferable  to  show 
what  works  he  could  without  crowding. 

Soutine’s  Works  Are  Different 

The  works  of  Soutine,  like  ancho¬ 
vies,  are  a  matter  of  taste.  They  are 
bizarre,  they  are  ugly,  they  are  not  apt 
to  cause  any  one  to  fall  in  love  with 
them  at  sight.  But  they  are  different. 
The  painter  says  something  that  has 
not  been  said  before. 

Only  four  of  the  hfty-four  Soutines 
are  hung  in  the  exhibition,  “The  Old 
Man,”  “The  Pastry  Cook,”  “The 
Butcher”  and  two  landscapes. 

The  hgures  are  bizarre,  but  they 
show  a  real  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
exhibit  considerable  skill  in  drawing.  It 
is  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pigment 
is  applied  that  lies  the  chief  secret  of 
Soutine’s  divergence  from  the  fold  of 
his  fellow  modernists.  Smudges  and 
smears  are  applied  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  post-impressionists,  but 
the  colors  of  those  smudges  and  smears 
often  have  no  apparent  relation  to  the 
composition  as  a  whole. 

“The  Butcher,”  who  appears  to  be 
suffering  from  the  mumps,  is  an  amus¬ 
ing  hgure,  full  of  real  humor,  as  is 
“The  Pastry  Cook,”  who  is  painted  in 
such  a  way  that  he  gives  the  impression 
of  being  something  of  a  clown. 

It  is  hard  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  the  two  landscapes — they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  pleasing  in  their  general 
effect,  even  allowing  full  measure  for 
their  extreme  modernity.  In  one  of 
them  “Nature  Morte,”  the  countryside 
seems  to  be  in  the  process  of  being  torn 
asunder  by  a  tornado,  as  trees  and  an¬ 
imals  (if  such  they  be)  are  scattered  in 
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all  directions  without  regard  for  grav¬ 
ity  or  any  other  law  of  nature. 

Future  to  Pass  on  Judgment 

In  being  the  hrst  collector  to  “buy 
up”  virtually  all  the  available  works  of 
an  extreme  modernist  Dr.  Barnes’ 
judgment  will  be  approved  or  disap¬ 
proved  by  the  future.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  one  of  the  hrst 
collectors  to  buy  the  works  of  Renoir 
and  Cesanne. 

Several  pieces  of  sculpture  (there  is 
no  other  name  to  give  it)  are  to  be 
found  in  the  recent  Barnes  purchases. 
Mose  of  them  are  by  Lipschitz,  who  “is 
considered  among  the  best  of  the 


extremists.”  His  work,  which  resembles 
nothing  at  all,  is  catalogued  “Sculpture, 
1917,”  and  so  on  with  other  years  as 
the  only  description  of  the  product. 

It  is  no  secret  among  the  dealers  of 
Paris  that  Dr.  Barnes  wants  the  hnest 
collection  of  Negro  art  in  the  world. 
His  recent  acquisitions  include  some 
thirty-odd  specimens.  Eleven  of  those 
exhibited  in  the  Paul  Guillaume  gallery 
are  eliciting  much  comment. 

An  extremely  valuable  symbolic  idol 
looks  like  a  carving  depicting  the  Sia¬ 
mese  twins.  There  are  two  heads,  one 
pair  of  arms  and  two  trunks.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  bodies  terminate  in  ser¬ 
pents.  It  dates  from  the  archaic  period 
Just  prior  to  the  tenth  century. 


Phila.  North  American 
Sunday,  April  15,  1923 


OLD  PORTRAITURE  PRAISED, 
MODERNISTS’  ART  DECRIED 

Exhibits  in  Academy  Gallery  B 
Contrasted  With  Work  of  Peales 
Who  Reverenced  Men 


By  Dorothy  Grafly 


In  this  twentieth  century  of  ours, 
when  color  problems,  angles  and  tor¬ 
tured  forms  thumb  their  noses  at  “re¬ 
spectable”  art,  one  turns  with  a  sense 
of  peace — a  quiet  folding  of  the  hands 
to  the  portraiture  of  the  older  Amer¬ 
ican  masters. 

The  difference  between  the  art  of 
the  rabid  modernists,  displayed  in  Gal¬ 
lery  B  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  art  of  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  his  son  Rembrandt  and 
his  brother  James,  is  the  difference 
which  lies  like  an  abyss  between  colon¬ 
ial  times  and  the  speed  of  today.  It  is 


the  difference  between  repose  and 
restlessness,  between  an  age  which 
could  hnd  beauty  and  delight  in  the 
quiet  moments  of  life  and  one  which 
is  keyed  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  it  must 
seek  in  the  leisure  of  its  art  not  the 
beauty  of  thought,  but  a  means  of 
super-stimulation. 

There  are  many  today  who,  tho,  per¬ 
haps,  neither  addicts  of  liquor  nor 
drugs,  must  seek  a  new  source  for  emo¬ 
tional  stimulation.  They  turn  to  art. 
They  paint  because  “they  must  paint,” 
as  their  colleagues  say.  And  doubtless 
their  need  is  great.  The  world  as  we 
know  it — as  the  Peales,  Sully  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Stuart  knew  it — has  been  drained 
of  its  possible  sensations.  The  artist  can 
no  longer  hnd  inspiration  in  nature  or 
in  life;  he  must  warp  both  nature  and 
life  to  meet  his  craving  for  the  stimulus 
he  cannot  hnd. 

The  doctrines  of  so-called  “free 
love”  are  here  applied  to  art — each 
man  for  himself,  and  let  no  man  stand 
as  censor  of  his  neighbor’s  actions;  The 
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theory  is  excellent — perchance — until 
it  proves  a  boomerang.  Artists  who  vi¬ 
olate  the  decencies  held  sacred  by  less 
emotionally-drained  humanity  may 
some  day  experience  the  same  sense  of 
revolt  against  uncleanliness  which 
springs  into  being  the  instant  one  en¬ 
ters  the  door  of  Gallery  B. 

It  is  as  if  the  room  were  infested  with 
some  infectious  scourge.  According  to 
the  code  of  “freedom”  so  popular 
among  these  “artists,”  the  individual  is 
supreme.  Unclean  thoughts  crowd  into 
the  mind-thoughts  utterly  untrue  to 
oneself.  “Ah!”  cry  the  modernists,  “we 
have  stirred  you  out  of  your  rut!”  They 
have.  But  they  have  given  nothing  in 
return  for  the  loss  of  one’s  self-respect. 

Arthur  B.  Carles,  Jr.,  discussing  the 
exhibition,  said  recently  that  the  large 
hgure  distortion  by  Matisse  was  one  of 
the  hnest  modern  canvases  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  possesses,  according  to  Mr. 
Carles,  a  marvelous  arrangement  of 
colors — of  blues,  purples,  greens,  reds. 
The  figures?  Oh,  yes — they  are  human 
figures,  but  they  mean  nothing.  One 
must  appreciate  the  rhythm,  the  color. 

There  are  nudes  by  Kisling  as  hard 
and  uncompromising  as  any  ever  cre¬ 
ated  by  an  academician.  There  are  dis¬ 
torted,  wooden-necked  monstrosities 
by  Modigliani.  “Passion,”  say  the  artists. 
And  it  is.  The  fevered  passion  for  un¬ 
clean  things! 

In  landscape  or  figure  study,  the 
same  uncleanness  persists.  The  vivid 
colors  used  by  Matisse,  clean  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  in  the  hands  of  others  de¬ 
teriorating,  rotting,  becoming  mud¬ 
died  with  filth  which  the  “passion”  of 
the  modernist  communcates  to  his  pal¬ 
ette. 

There  is  sculpture,  also,  by  Lip- 
schutz  and  Sackine — less  revolting,  yet 
equal  in  the  blind-alley  trend  of  its  art 
thought.  There  is,  again,  the  emphasis 
upon  problems — the  disregard  for 


sculpture  as  a  medium.  The  modernist 
lacks  subtlety,  delicacy,  or  finesse.  His 
hand,  rather  than  his  imagination, 
guides  his  brush. 

As  the  modernist  himself  declares — 
it  is  all  very  simple,  this  art!  Carles  was 
discussing  the  sculpture  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  the  other  day  when  he  let  slip  a 
most  significant  remark.  “Why,”  said 
he,  “I  can  appreciate  the  beauty  in  the 
massing  of  freight  cars  after  a  wreck!” 

That,  after  all,  is  the  clue  to  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  modernists  appreciate  a 
wreck — be  it  human  or  otherwise.  It  is 
the  “modernist”  in  us  which  will  draw 
us  to  see  blood  stream  into  the  gutters 
after  an  accident,  or  watch  the  parts  of 
a  mangled  human  body  gathered  into 
a  basket.  We  may  not  go  home  and 
paint  our  sensations.  It  requires  cour¬ 
age  or  bravado  for  a  man  to  exhibit  his 
depravity  in  public. 

There  are  two  women  artists  in  this 
extraordinary  collection — Helene  Per- 
driat  and  Marie  Laurencin.  The  for¬ 
mer  has  produced  a  large  canvas  of 
apparently  unrelated  figures  wander¬ 
ing  about  amid  fish  nets  and  a  varied 
menagerie.  There  is  practically  no 
color  in  the  conception.  Were  it 
painted  by  James  Peale,  it  would  be 
damned  by  the  very  group  of  modern¬ 
ists  who  now  embrace  it. 

The  fantasy  by  Marie  Laurencin — 
women,  doves,  a  boat  and  a  bridge;  the 
pleasing  color  note  in  the  landscape 
sketches  by  Critchenk,  the  technique 
which,  one  feels,  Matisse  must  some¬ 
where  be  hiding — all  demand  consid¬ 
eration.  They  demonstrate  the  theo¬ 
ries  upon  which  the  earlier  modernistic 
paintings  were  based.  Yet  those  who, 
among  the  uninitiated,  then  hoped  for 
some  brilliant  development  from  this 
new  experimentation  are  forced  to  see 
before  them  the  decay,  the  slow  rotting 
of  those  objectives. 

When  an  idea  or  an  emotion  is  so 
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individual  that  it  is  incommunicable,  it 
can  have  no  value  in  art.  One  has  a 
strong  suspicion  that  it  is  an  abuse, 
rather  than  a  use  of  art,  for  here  the 
revered  art  of  the  painter  is  made  an 
excuse  for  excesses  of  mind  and  body 
which,  disguised  in  any  other  form, 
would  meet  with  universal  protest.  A 
modernist  himself  has  thus  given  the 
thought  expression.  “If  I  were  to  see 
any  one  pulling  a  woman’s  head  to  that 
shape.  I’d  kick.  If  my  daughter  ever 
looked  like  that.  I’d  kill  her  or  myself — 
but  this  is  art,  not  reality.  The  artist 
didn’t  really  hurt  the  woman — it  is  only 
a  painting  of  a  woman,  so  why  kick?” 

It  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the 
friend  who  visited  the  studio  of  a  mod¬ 


ernist  painter  and  found  him  at  work 
upon  a  non-communicable  canvas. 

“But  where  is  your  model?”  asked 
the  friend. 

“Oh,  she’s  out  there  on  the  balcony.” 

“But  how  can  you  paint  her  from 
here?” 

“I  don’t  paint  her,”  the  artist  replied 
in  disdain.  “I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  her;  I  am  painting  what  she  is 
looking  at.” 

The  value  of  modernist  theories  to 
the  art  of  the  future  has,  it  would  seem, 
passed  from  the  morgue  of  its  present 
fleshly  decay  into  the  work,  the 
thought,  the  imagination  of  those 
other  artists  who  today,  with  revivified 
palettes  and  broader  ideals,  are  weld¬ 
ing  the  old  traditions  and  the  new. 
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U.  OF  P.’S  FOSTERING  OF 
MODERNIST  ART  SCORED  BY 
GRAFLY 

Senior  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
Academy  Denounces  Barnes  Course 


Bolshevist  theories  in  art  will  invade 
the  sanctum  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  next  fall  when  that  institution 
of  learning  grants  the  first  official  rec¬ 
ognition  as  an  institution  of  learning 
to  the  Barnes  Foundation  of  moder¬ 
nistic  art,  by  placing  in  its  curriculum 
a  course  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Munro,  Barnes  Foundation 
professor. 

Branding  the  course  adopted  by  the 
University  as  insidious  and  “one  of  the 
big  misfortunes  of  the  year.”  Charles 
Grafly,  senior  professor  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  arts  yes¬ 


terday  decried  the  inroads  made  by 
modernistic  theories  upon  the  mental 
and  moral  standards  of  young  stu¬ 
dents. 

“If  the  exhibition  of  modernist  art 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  1923  as  a  part  of  the 
Barnes  collection  is  representative  of 
the  type  of  rot  students  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  fine  arts  at  the  University  will 
be  transported  to  the  Merion  gallery 
to  study,  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater 
calamity,  either  in  the  world  of  art  or 
of  education.  Such  art  puts  a  premium 
on  incompetency,  and  upsets  all  the 
fundamentals  of  beauty  and  truth.  Stu¬ 
dents  using  it  as  one  might  a  museum, 
for  research  study,  can  acquire  only  an 
appreciation  for  the  abnormal. 

“I  am  shocked  and  surprised  to  find 
an  institution  of  the  standing  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  even  har¬ 
boring  the  possibility  of  any  such 
course.  For  years  now  we  have  been 
fighting  against  these  very  theories  of 
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disintegration.  Students  take  to  them 
readily,  because  they  offer  an  easy  way 
of  doing  things. 

“It  does  not  require  any  actual 
knowledge  to  produce  what  is  called 
‘modern’  art.  In  giving  its  sanction  to 
such  medocrity  thru  the  Barnes  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  University  is  committing  no 
less  than  a  crime  against  young  artists 
and  any  student  who  may  elect  the 
course.” 

University’s  Attitude 

The  position  of  the  University  in  ad¬ 
mitting  the  course  to  its  rostrum  was 
explained  yesterday  by  Prof.  Warren 
P.  Laird,  head  of  the  department  of 
hne  arts,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
course  naturally  falls. 

“We  believe  in  catholicity  in  art  as 
well  as  in  any  other  field,”  said  Doctor 
Laird.  “The  Barnes  Foundation  of¬ 
fered  us  these  courses,  and  its  profes¬ 
sor,  Doctor  Munro,  will  come  to  us  as 
a  visiting  professor,  and  not  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  University  faculty.  Many 
such  arrangements  are  made  between 
educational  institutions,  and  are 
known  as  exchange  professorships.” 

The  university,  however,  is  not  send¬ 
ing  any  member  of  its  faculty  as  an 
“exchange”  professor  to  the  Barnes 
Foundation. 

Does  not  your  action  recognize  the 
Barnes  Foundation  as  equal  in  caliber 
to  the  university?”  Doctor  Laird  was 
asked. 

“It  recognizes  the  Barnes  Founda¬ 
tion  as  an  educational  institution,”  was 
the  replay. 

Doctor  Munro  will  be  in  the  pay  of 
the  Barnes  Foundation,  and  not  in  that 
of  the  university,  it  was  learned  yes¬ 
terday.  The  courses  he  will  give  are 
elective  and  not  required  for  a  degree, 
altho  they  will  count  toward  a  degree. 

“Will  Doctor  Munroe  teach  art  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  Barnes  collections?” 
Doctor  Laird  was  asked. 


“He  will  teach  the  theories  believed 
in  by  the  foundation.” 

The  course  of  the  university  will 
mark  the  hrst  venture  of  the  Barnes 
Foundation  as  teaching  institution, 
and  will  satisfy  Doctor  Barnes,  its  foun¬ 
der,  in  his  desire  to  instill  his  theories 
into  the  life  of  a  university. 

“We  are  supplying  a  Barnes  profes¬ 
sor  with  a  rostrum  from  which  to  teach 
the  tenets  and  doctrins  of  the  Barnes 
foundation  on  modern  art,”  said  Doc¬ 
tor  Laird.  “He  comes  to  us  as  a  visiting 
lecturer,  and  his  course  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  for  a  degree.  Doctor  Munro 
taught  in  the  philosophy  department 
at  Columbia  University  for  four  years.” 

A  Psychic  Art 

No  mention  is  made  of  Doctor  Mun- 
ro’s  knowledge  or  study  of  art,  the  em¬ 
phasis  being  upon  psychology  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  from  which  point  of  view  the 
Barnes  Foundation  approaches  the 
subject  of  art. 

When  asked  whether  he  had  seen 
the  Barnes  collection.  Doctor  Laird  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had,  but  not  with  a  re¬ 
ceptive  mind. 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher,  founder  of  the 
Graphic  Sketch  Club  and  winner  of  the 
1923  Bok  Philadelphia  award,  tho  de¬ 
clining  to  comment  on  the  action  of 
another  institution,  said  that  he 
thought  modernistic  theories  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  student.  “The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  have  to  take  a  dehnite 
stand  in  the  matter,”  he  said. 

John  F.  Braun,  president  of  the  Art 
Alliance;  Mary  Butler,  president  of  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad¬ 
emy  of  the  Fine  Arts;  John  McLure 
Hamilton,  artist  and  connoisseur;  Jo¬ 
seph  Pennel,  perhaps  the  foremost  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  American  art  world  today, 
and  many  of  their  colleagues,  long 
since  have  registered  serious  protest 
against  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
course  at  the  university. 
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Students  in  the  course  will  attend 
practical  demonstrations  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Barnes  foundation  now  in 
course  of  construction  in  Merion. 
Altho  not  denying  the  presence  of  a 
small  percentage  of  masterpieces  in  the 
Barnes  collection,  critics  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  claim  that  only  the  good  is  ad¬ 
vertised,  while  the  bad  remains  largely 
to  be  found  and  absorbed  by  the  stu¬ 
dent.  It  is  the  impression  among  artists 


who  are  still  Fundamentalists  that, 
under  the  guise  of  scientihc  research, 
the  Barnes  foundation  is  spreading  a 
propaganda  no  less  insidious  than  that 
of  Bolshevist  or  Anarchist,  and  no  less 
destructive  to  public  morals. 

The  Barnes  foundation  advertises 
among  its  directors  Prof.  John  Dewey, 
of  Columbia;  Dr.  Laurence  Buer- 
meyer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  several  years  associated  with 
Doctor  Barnes,  and  Miss  Mary  Mullen. 
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ART  CIRCLES  FLAY  BARNES 
FOUNDATION 


Wrong  to  Inculcate  Its  Radical 
Principles  in  Students,  They  Say 


CENSURE  U.  OE  P.  ACTION 


Art  institutions,  art  teachers  and  art¬ 
ists  were  agog  yesterday  over  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  of  a  course  of  lectures  in  radical 
modern  art  conducted  by  the  Barnes 
foundatin  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Munro. 

“It  will  lead  to  anarchy,”  said  Dr. 
Theodore  M.  Dillaway,  director  of  art 
in  the  public  schools.  “If  we  keep  on 
with  that  sort  of  thing  people  of  culture 
will  lose  all  interest  in  art  and  there  will 
be  a  growing  distaste  for  pictures.  No 
one  could  be  expected  to  hang  such 
examples  on  the  wall  of  a  home.  Paint¬ 
ings  of  that  nature  make  me  physically 
ill. 

“I  can’t  feel  that  we  can  get  anywhere 
in  work  which  is  not  based  on  knowl¬ 
edge.  All  the  great  artists  of  the  world 
began  with  fundamentals  and  devel¬ 
oped  freedom  of  expression. 


“It  is  all  very  well  for  arrived  men  to 
experiment  with  modernist  theories 
but  when  it  comes  to  teaching  them  to 
students  it  is  an  entirely  different  mat¬ 
ter,  and  a  pernicious  one.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  dangerous  for  students  to  get  the 
idea  that  they  may  express  their  ideas 
without  knowledge,  and  it  would  not 
be  long  before  we  should  note  anar¬ 
chistic  tendencies  as  a  result.  I  am  em¬ 
phatically  against  that  type  of  thing.” 

Harriet  Sartain,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Design  for  Women,  Broad  and  Mas¬ 
ter  streets,  expressed  herself  as 
shocked  at  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
University  toward  modernistic  art  the¬ 
ories. 

“I  am  aghast,”  she  said  yesterday 
“and  I  do  not  understand.  I  think  those 
responsible  for  such  a  step  should 
make  a  very  dehnite  statement  of  their 
reasons  to  those  of  us  who  do  not  ap¬ 
prove.  We  should  know  exactly  why 
the  University  is  pursuing  this  course. 
I  am  not  a  conservative  in  art  matters, 
and  I  have  always  been  open  to  new 
ideas,  but  from  what  appeared  as  part 
of  the  Barnes  foundation  collections  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  last  spring 
I  cannot  appreciate  the  present  stand 
o  the  University  in  instituting  a  course 
with  such  art  as  source  material.  It  is  a 
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bad  thing  to  put  any  such  ideas  before 
susceptible  minds.” 

Huger  Elliott,  principal  of  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  joined  with 
his  colleagues  in  a  denunciation  of 
“Bolshevist”  art  influences  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  curriculum. 

“It  is  very  dangerous,”  he  said,  “and 
if  they  are  going  to  teach  art  as  1  saw 
it  at  the  Barnes  exhibition  held  last 
spring  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  1 
can  see  no  excuse  for  it.” 

Bolshevism  in  art  has  thus  received 
a  severe  blow  from  the  public  schools, 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  for  which  Charles  Grafly  was 


spokesman  in  his  sharp  denunciation 
of  the  Barnes  course  at  the  University; 
the  School  of  Design  for  Women  and 
the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  which  is 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

The  Barnes  foundation  is  devoted  to 
modernistic  art,  with  a  few  examples 
of  the  more  normal  work  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  past.  In  offering  the  Uni¬ 
versity  a  course  in  its  theories  under 
Doctor  Munro  the  foundation  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  debut  as  a  teaching  organization, 
and  the  recognition  accorded  it  by  the 
University  is  the  first  step  toward  its 
acknowledgment  as  an  institution  of 
equal  standing  in  the  world  of  educa¬ 
tion. 


The  North  American 
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U.  OF  P.  FROWN  ON  BARNES 
ART  COURSE 


Official  Approval  of  Radical 
Lectures  Withheld  by  Trustees 


WILL  BE  GIVEN  A  TRIAL 


The  official  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  not 
been  accorded  the  radical  Barnes 
Foundation  of  modern  art  thru  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  an  offer  by  Dr.  Albert  C. 
Barnes,  head  of  the  foundation,  for  a 
course  of  lectures  to  be  given  at  the 
University  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term. 

Altho  refusing  to  comment  further 
on  his  previous  announcement  of  the 
course  in  the  department  of  fine  arts. 
Doctor  Penniman  yesterday  reiterated 
that  it  was  not  part  of  the  University 
curriculum. 

“We  have  made  that  clearly  under¬ 
stood,”  he  said. 


The  course  has  been  under  discus¬ 
sion  by  trustees  of  the  University  for 
more  than  six  months,  it  was  learned 
yesterday,  many  of  the  older  and  more 
conservative  members  opposing  its  in¬ 
stitution. 

“The  University  has  always  stood  for 
liberal  thinking  in  all  lines,”  said 
Charles  L.  Borie,  Jr.,  one  of  the  trust¬ 
ees,  yesterday.  “We  want  to  give  art  the 
same  chance  we  have  already  given 
medicine  and  other  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Where  the  newer  theories  have 
been  found  wanting  they  have  been 
dropped,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
should  the  present  course  seem  to  the 
University  pernicious  in  any  way,  it  will 
not  be  continued.  We  do  not  know  very 
much  about  the  course  at  the  present 
time,  nor  about  the  character  of  the 
students  who  will  elect  it.  By  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  found  that  unless  a 
course  has  something  worth  while  in  it 
students  will  flock  for  the  first  two  or 
three  lectures,  then  drop  off,  thus  an¬ 
swering  for  us  the  question  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  course  itself. 
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“Unless  a  new  idea  is  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  and  I 
consider  that  the  University  has  shown 
rare  courage  in  giving  this  course  to  its 
students.  It  is  not  sponsored  by  the 
University.  We  are  merely  providing 
Doctor  Munro  with  a  platform  from 
which  to  tell  what  he  knows.” 


In  entering  into  arrangements  with 
the  Barnes  Foundation  it  was  learned 
yesterday  that  the  University  has  taken 
every  legal  precaution  should  the 
course  of  lectures  on  modernist  theo¬ 
ries  prove  objectionable  and  necessi¬ 
tate  the  closing  of  the  course  or  is  dis¬ 
continuance  after  a  limited  period. 


Public  Ledger  (Editorial)  about  May  24,  1924 


AS  TO  ART  A  LA  BARNES 


Announcement  of  a  course  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  radical 
modern  art  has  aroused  among  artists, 
art  schools  and  art  teachers  something 
very  like  indignation. 

They  take  the  ground  that  such 
teaching  will  lead  to  loss  of  public  in¬ 
terest  in  art,  to  a  distaste  for  pictures, 
and  to  pernicious  ideas  among  stu¬ 
dents  of  art  who  may  come  under  its 
influence.  On  the  face  of  it  there  seems 
to  be  ground  for  the  objection. 

In  art,  as  in  everything  else,  sound 
fundamentals  are  essential.  Literature 
and  music  are  subject  to  the  same  rule. 
The  real  basis  of  music  is  mathemati¬ 
cal.  The  real  basis  of  literature  is  life. 
And  all  music  and  all  literature  that  are 


really  great  are  founded  on  these 
sound  bases. 

A  school  of  medicine  does  not  teach 
faith  cure.  A  school  of  divinity  does  not 
teach  agnosticism.  We  do  not  fit  boys 
and  girls  for  life  by  teaching  them  that 
2  and  2  make  3;  that  the  world  is  flat; 
or  that  the  moon  is  green  cheese. 

What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that 
we  can  develop  artists  by  teaching  cub¬ 
ism,  or  impressionism,  or  any  of  the 
bolshevistic  theories  or  practices  of  art? 
How  can  we  expect  anyone  to  express 
any  creative  idea,  from  a  handspike  to 
a  Delaware  Bridge,  from  a  cradle  song 
to  a  Beethoven  symphony,  from  a  Na¬ 
vajo  blanket  to  a  Gobelin  tapestry, 
without  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  methods  by  which  to  do 
the  work? 

Creative  work,  even  in  art,  must  be 
based  on  sound  knowledge,  or  it  will 
not  be  sound  work. 


Boston  Evening  Transcript 
June  9,  1924 


PHILADELPHIA  CONTROVERSY 


Prospect  of  Lectures  on  Modern  Art 
at  Penn.  University  Stirs  Up  Much 
Discussion  in  Quaker  City 


A  tempest  in  a  teapot  has  been  raised 
in  Philadelphia  and  principles  in  art 


are  considered  to  be  seriusly  jeopard¬ 
ized.  “Modernism”  and  “conservatism” 
with  their  usually  attendant  adjectives 
and  shadings  of  definition  are  topics  of 
conversation  among  even  the  least 
“highbrow”  and  unlettered  of  individ¬ 
uals.  To  the  outsider  it  would  seem  that 
such  terms  are  being  used  with  a  sur¬ 
prising  lack  of  discrimination,  as 
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though  all  were  high  virtue  on  one 
hand  and  all  were  blackest  evil  on  the 
other.  Charles  Grafly  is  said  to  augustly 
express  the  feeling  of  one  camp  by  the 
following  not  very  original  statement — 
“It  does  not  require  any  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  to  produce  what  is  called  ‘modern 
art.’  ” 

The  controversy  goes  back  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  last  fall  of  a  portion  of  the 
Barnes  Foundation  collection  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  last  spring,  but 
is  specihcally  due  to  the  announcement 
by  Warren  P.  Laird,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  that  Dr.  Thomas  Munro  of  the 
Barnes  Foundation  would  give  three 
courses  at  the  university  during  the 
coming  year.  The  implied  recognition 
of  the  Foundation  as  a  teaching  orga¬ 
nization  is  also  a  sore  point  to  some,  it 
being  held  that  Dr.  Munro  would 
doubtless  turn  all  the  students  into 
young  Cezannes  and  Renoirs,  the 
Foundation  collection  containing  the 
most  important  groups  of  works  by 
these  “moderns”  in  the  country. 


Dr.  Theodore  M.  Dillaway,  director 
of  art  in  the  public  schools;  Harriet 
Sartain,  dean  of  the  School  of  Design 
for  Women,  and  Huger  Elliott,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
aligned  themselves  against  the  Barnes 
Foundation. 

The  collector  of  the  Barnes  Foun¬ 
dation  paintings  sculptures  and  other 
examples  of  “modernism,”  Dr.  Barnes, 
has  not  remained  silent  but  has  issued 
statements  which  should  nearly  if  not 
quite  anihilate  the  critics.  He  is  quoted 
in  the  Art  News  as  saying:  “Intelligent 
Philadelphians  are  wondering  why  a 
collection  of  paintings  which  many 
people — including  the  director  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  director  of  the  Pinak- 
othek,  Munich — have  said  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  world,  should 
be  condemned  by  a  teacher  in  your  in¬ 
stitution,  which  is  generally  referred  to 
as  the  ‘morgue.’  ...  I  have  on  hie  the 
duplicates  of  every  point  in  your  al¬ 
leged  spokesman’s  attack;  they  were 
published  in  1874  by  the  fossils  of  that 
age  concerning  twenty-two  master¬ 
pieces  now  in  the  Louvre.” 
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Born  Again! 


by  Marilyn  Bauman* 


In  1931,  The  French  Primitives  and  Their  Forms, by  Albert  C. 
Barnes  and  Violette  de  Mazia,  was  published.  Fifty-three  years 
later,  in  June,  1984,  I  started  to  read  it  in  order  to  prepare  a 
short  talk  describing  the  French  tradition  in  art  for  the  students 
to  whom  I  teach  painting.  I  have  not  hnished  the  book  yet, 
although  I  have  since  delivered  that  talk  and  gone  on  to  other 
topics.  Part  of  what  slowed  down  the  reading  of  the  book  was 
my  decision  to  record  my  experience  of  trying  to  teach  to  my 
painting  class  something  of  what  I  had  learned  in  the  Barnes 
two-year  course  in  the  philosophy  and  appreciation  of  art,  and, 
as  is  always  the  case  when  I  set  out  to  analyze  my  personal 
endeavors,  what  promised  to  be  a  simple  task  before  I  examined 
it  turned  out  to  be  anything  but  that. 

In  one  way  or  another,  I  have  always  been  a  teacher — orig¬ 
inally  in  elementary  school,  then  of  college-level  English,  and, 
most  recently,  of  painting — which  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable 
way  for  me  hnancially  to  support  my  own  attempts  to  paint.  At 
present,  I  hold  classes  in  my  studio  which  are  attended  by  stu¬ 
dents  who  range  in  age  from  five  to  sixty-hve  years. 

In  the  process  of  teaching  painting,  I  have  found  myself 
employing  two  primary  means  of  helping  my  students  over 
difficulties  they  encounter  when  attempting  to  put  their  ideas 
down  on  canvas.  First,  I  direct  them  to  study  the  problem  before 
them,  and  then  I  show  them  reproductions  of  works  of  art  in 
which  solutions  to  the  problems  they  are  grappling  with  have 
been  found.  For  instance,  at  one  class  session,  a  child,  struggling 
with  his  painting,  asked  me  how  to  make  the  color  of  the  cloth 
that  I  had  included  in  the  subject.  I  began  by  telling  him  to 
concentrate  on  the  color  of  the  cloth  in  its  context  of  other 


*Member  of  the  Seminar  of  the  Art  Department  of  The  Barnes  Foundation. 
tThe  Barnes  Foundation  Press,  Merion,  Pa.,  1931. 
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colors,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  discover  possible  effects  of 
the  adjoining  colors  on  the  “labeling”  color  of  the  cloth.  Next, 
not  yet  aware  of  the  deceiving  effect  of  color  reproductions,  I 
showed  him  a  color  print  of  part  of  a  painting  by  Giotto  to 
illustrate  how  a  painter  may  put  down  a  color  that  gives  a  color 
“label,”  a  color  name,  to  an  area  of  cloth  (in  that  case  gold)  and 
then  darken  the  color  for  the  shadows.  Following  that,  I  con¬ 
fronted  him  with  examples  of  other  artists’  handling  of  areas 
representing  drapery — Monet’s  breaking  up  of  the  color  into 
several  colors,  for  example,  Picasso’s  use  of  geometric  pattern¬ 
ing  and  Matisse’s  incorporation  of  linear  rhythms. 

This  approach  to  students’  questions  was  often  met  with  in¬ 
comprehension,  because  what  most  students  want  is  technical 
advice  on  how  to  make  what  appears  on  the  canvas  look  like 
the  subject  in  the  setup,  and  I  was  telling  them  that  they  should 
be  painting  their  picture,  not  the  subject.  The  child  who  was 
having  difficulties  with  his  painting  of  the  cloth  wanted  me  to 
show  him  how  to  make  the  blue  he  believed  was  the  color  of 
the  cloth  in  front  of  him,  instead  of  which  I  was  simply  showing 
him  examples  of  other  painters’  works  and  attempting  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  cloth  had  to  be  experienced  by  him  as  part  of 
the  total  ensemble  and  that  he  had  to  want  to  express  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  experience  of  it.  That’s  heady  stuff  for  an  eight-year- 
old. 

Faced  repeatedly  with  bafflement  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
I  began  to  ask  myself  in  what  way  I  could  teach  them  to  learn 
to  trust  their  perceptions  and  to  express  on  canvas  the  meaning 
of  their  own  visual  experiences.  In  other  words,  how  could  I 
help  to  nurture  creativeness?  It  was  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer,  because  at  the  core  of  the  answer  lies  the  uniqueness 
of  individuality  and,  thus,  also  of  individual  expression. 

As  I  thought  about  my  classroom  approach,  it  occurred  to 
me  that,  rather  than  providing  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  other 
artists’  solutions  to  problems  the  students  encountered,  I  would 
better  serve  them  by  building  a  background  of  knowledge  so 
that  they  all  could  share  a  fund  of  experience  and  have  it  at 
their  disposal  for  personal  use  when  they  needed  it  instead  of 
seeking  it  only  after  they  had  reached  an  impasse.  I  decided  to 
set  aside  twenty  minutes  of  each  two-hour  painting  session  to 
introduce  them  to  a  method  of  learning  to  see,  drawn  from  the 
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teaching  at  The  Barnes  Foundation,  and  to  the  traditions  of 
painting. 

I  did  anticipate  difficulties.  First,  I  wanted  to  give  my  students 
a  pure  Barnes  approach,  not  diluted;  I  did  not  want  to  com¬ 
promise.  But,  because  my  classes  are  not  grouped  according  to 
age,  and  I  would,  therefore,  be  talking  to  hve-year-olds  and 
sixty-hve-year-olds  at  the  same  time,  I  would  have  to  make  my 
presentation  as  simple  as  possible  while  retaining  the  full  sig- 
nihcance  of  the  principles  and  ideas  I  wanted  to  develop. 

What  now  proved  to  be  my  major  frustration,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  limitation  to  what  I  strove  to  accomplish — in  actuality, 
rendering  it  impossible — was  that  I  had  to  continue  to  use  re¬ 
productions  for  the  demonstration  of  my  points.  There  was 
neither  time  nor  the  means  to  transport  the  students  to  and 
from  museums  in  the  twenty  minutes  I  had  allotted  for  the 
talks.  At  the  beginning,  I  shrugged  that  off  with  a  “what  dif¬ 
ference  will  it  make,  anyway?”  But  then  I  got  to  Titian’s  “Con¬ 
cert  in  the  Open  Air”*  (Plate  85)  and  tried  to  point  out,  in  an 
inevitably  inadequate  color  reproduction,  the  warm,  all-per¬ 
vasive  golden  glow  that  exists  in  the  original  Venetian  painting. 
I  had  to  promise  to  take  the  younger  of  my  students  to  The 
Barnes  Foundation  when  they  turned  twelve-years  old  so  that 
I  could  show  them  that  general  kind  of  Venetian  glow  in  the 
Foundation’s  “The  Philosophers”  (Plate  46),  by  Giorgione. 

I  mapped  out  my  program  to  ht  into  a  single  October-to-May 
series,  with  the  theory  of  the  method  organized  in  a  compact 
package  for  the  October-to-December  sessions  and  the  tradi¬ 
tions — all  of  them — to  be  covered  in  the  classes  from  January 
to  May.  I  intended,  that  is,  to  condense  the  two-year  Barnes 
course — Miss  de  Mazia’s  hrst-year  three-and-one-half-  to  four- 
hour  weekly  lectures  and  the  whole  second  year — into  eight 
months  of  a  mere  twenty  minutes  a  week.  Without  dilution. 
Smile  if  you  want  to,  I  believed  I  could  do  it,  or,  actually,  I 
believed  that,  whatever  I  did  do,  it  would  be  better  than  doing 
nothing.  There  were  times  when  I  came  strongly  to  question 
even  the  latter  assumption. 

As  far  as  qualihcations  for  the  task  were  concerned,  I  was 


^Formerly  attributed  to  Giorgione  in  collaboration  with  Titian. 
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not  worried.  I  considered  myself  to  be  a  true  Barnes  expert:  I 
had  faithfully  attended  the  two  years  of  classes,  and  I  had  dis¬ 
cussed  and  argued  the  points  made  in  each  week’s  lecture  with 
my  artist-comrades,  many  of  whom  were  former  Barnes  stu¬ 
dents.  In  addition,  six  years  ago,  after  completing  the  two-year 
course,  I  enrolled  in  the  Barnes  Seminar,  of  which  I  am  still  a 
member.  In  short,  I  was  conhdent  that  I  could  do  it,  cocky 
almost.  How  hard  could  it  be  to  teach  what  I  believed  I  under¬ 
stood  so  well? 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  book  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  The  French  Primitives  and  Their  Forms.  I  already 
remarked  that  I  have  been  slow  to  hnish  it  because  other  things 
intervened.  Another  and  more  important  reason  is  the  fact  that 
that  is  how  that  book  has  to  be  read;  it  cannot  be  skimmed  or 
swallowed  in  one  gulp.  And  that  book,  set  in  counterpoint  to 
the  hundreds  of  other  books  I  found  myself  devouring  in  order 
to  prepare  the  short  talks  for  my  students,  brought  into  focus 
an  issue  I  had  paid  but  lip  service  to  without  fully  grasping — 
namely,  that  the  study  of  the  traditions  of  art  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  study  of  art  history  if  the  goal  is  aesthetic  appreciation. 
The  title  of  my  article,  “Born  Again!,”  speaks  to  that  issue. 

Are  you  wondering  about  that  title?  Why  “born  again”?  As 
in  any  learning  experience,  often  the  hrst  embracing  of  a  new 
way  of  thinking  or  of  being  is  untested.  The  learner  believes 
he  has  come  upon  the  truth,  but,  in  reality,  he  has  not,  for  he 
has  not,  as  yet,  made  it  his.  I  can  still  remember,  while  listening 
to  Miss  de  Mazia  lecture,  my  delight  that  at  last  someone  was 
saying  so  clearly  what  I  only  dimly  sensed.  There  were  even 
times  when  I  had  that  deeply  satisfying  experience  of  hearing 
her  put  into  words  exactly  what  I  was  thinking  but  had  been 
unable  to  verbalize.  Thus,  the  original  conversion,  the  first 
birth,  as  it  were.  Attending  classes  at  The  Barnes  Foundation 
during  those  hrst  two  years  was  like,  in  a  way,  getting  religion. 
In  fact,  one  of  my  friends,  who  was  later  to  become  a  Barnes 
convert  herself,  remarked  at  the  time  with  a  sneer  that  Barnes 
students  were  like  members  of  a  cult.  She,  so  she  then  thought, 
embraced  a  “larger  view.” 

I  became  aware  at  that  point  that  there  were,  indeed,  many 
other  approaches  to  the  study  of  art,  and  some  of  them,  in  fact, 
were  actually  hostile  to  the  Barnes  method.  For  example,  when 
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I  applied  for  a  job  at  the  Delaware  Art  Museum  (a  Job  which 
I  was  ultimately  offered  and  which  I  ultimately  declined  to 
accept),  the  tone  of  my  interview  led  me  to  realize  that  my  newly 
acquired  understanding  was  in  for  rough  going.  The  director 
of  education,  interested  in  the  fact  that  I  had  studied  at  The 
Barnes  Foundation,  asked  me  what  I  had  learned  there  during 
the  two-year  course  I  attended.  I  bubbled  on  and  on,  trying  to 
give  her  everything,  explaining  the  objective  approach  and  its 
application  to  the  study  of  art,  describing  plastic  form,  and 
illustrating  how  creativity  can  only  be  measured  through  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  traditions.  She  listened  intently,  and  then,  choosing 
her  words  with  care,  replied,  “Yes,  I  have  heard  that  that  is 
what  they  teach.  However,  we  feel  that  their  approach  is  too 
narrow.  It  leaves  out  so  much  that  is  vital  to  the  understanding 
of  art,  like  history,  social  conditions,  symbolism,  psychology.  We 
think  our  method  is  fuller  and  ultimately  more  informative.” 

I  was  angry,  of  course,  but  only  much  later  realized  that  this 
anger  resulted  from  the  fragility  of  my  conhdence  in  my  grasp 
of  the  ideas  I  had  recounted  with  such  enthusiasm.  And,  in 
fact,  when  I  began  to  attempt  to  teach  the  traditions  of  art,  my 
grasp  of  the  ideas  did  prove  to  be  far  less  than  secure.  Because 
of  this — and  because,  too,  of  my  having  settled  upon  using  color 
reproductions,  despite  my  having  learned  how  unsuitable  they 
would  be  to  my  intent — I  unwittingly  strayed  back  to  the  old, 
the  easy,  way,  the  well-beaten  path  taken  by  my  interviewer  and 
by  nearly  all  teachers  of  art,  art  historians,  art  critics,  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  crowded  path,  smoothly  paved  and  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  markers,  but,  unfortunately,  a  path  that  leads  no¬ 
where  from  the  standpoint  of  understanding  art  as  art. 

Perhaps  the  most  seductive  characteristic  of  this  path,  and 
the  reason  I  was  led  astray,  is  how  adroitly  it  caters  to  our  native 
curiosity  without  requiring  on  our  part  any  great  exertion  of 
intellect  or  imagination.  We  travel  it  to  see  the  sights,  so  to 
speak,  and  what  a  mass  of  information  we  can  pick  up!  For 
example,  when  I  began  to  prepare  my  talk  on  Vermeer  and 
the  Dutch  tradition,  I  found  myself  becoming  fascinated  by  the 
similarities  of  subjects — clear  enough  in  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings — used  by  Jan  Steen,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  and 
Vermeer.  Sure  enough,  I  discovered  a  book,  Jan  Vermeer,  by 
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Arthur  K.  Wheelock,  Jr.,*  that  delved  into  this  very  issue  and 
took  me  a  few  steps  farther  along,  to  boot.  I  was  told,  for 
instance,  of  Steen  that  “by  1654  he  had  already  established 
himself  as  a  genre  painter  in  the  tradition  of  Adriaen  Van 
Ostade,  but  as  one  with  an  unusually  rich  sense  of  humor, ”t  a 
feature  that,  according  to  the  author,  distinguished  Steen’s 
painting  from  that  of  Vermeer.  In  addition,  I  read  that  De 
Hooch  was  the  initiator  of  the  subject  motif  involving  a  woman 
and  a  soldier  that  Vermeer  later  used.  The  two  painters  dif¬ 
fered,  said  the  author,  in  that,  “whereas  De  Hooch  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  characteristic  scenes  from  daily  life — hgures  sitting 
around  a  table,  a  woman  doing  household  chores  or  caring  for 
children — Vermeer  focused  on  the  psychological  moods  of  his 
hgures. “Like  Ter  Borch,”  I  further  learned  from  Wheelock, 
“Vermeer  often  chose  themes  that  isolated  hgures  during  mo¬ 
ments  of  rehection  and  contemplation.  Vermeer  also  similarly 
used  the  device  of  rehected  images  to  give  an  even  greater  sense 
of  intimacy  to  his  scenes. ”11 

All  this,  and  more,  I  eagerly  swallowed  and  regurgitated  for 
the  beneht  of  my  students.  And,  as  if  it  were  not  enough,  I  also 
became  obsessed  with  symbolism,  iconography,  pictorial  de¬ 
vices,  etc.  Line,  light,  color,  and  space  went  out  the  window, 
and  I  was  on  a  roll.  By  the  time  I  hnished  my  fact-hlled  discourse 
on  subject,  symbolism,  iconography,  camera  obscura  and  Ver¬ 
meer’s  use  of  it,  not  to  mention  the  Hans  van  Meegeren  for¬ 
geries  of  Vermeer’s  work,  I  was  exhausted  and  my  twenty  min¬ 
utes  were  used  up. 

It  got  worse.  With  Rembrandt,  I  became  involved  in  and 
passed  on  to  my  class  information  about  his  wives,  his  teaching 
style,  his  students,  his  trials  and  tribulations  with  patrons,  his 
monetary  reversals.  With  Diirer,  I  was  delighted  by  and  there¬ 
fore  took  time  to  tell  my  students  about  Bellini’s  insistence  on 
seeing  Diirer’s  hairbrush.  With  Titian,  I  marvelled  at  the  fact 
and  therefore  repeated  to  my  students  that,  after  Michelangelo 


*Harry  M.  Abrams,  Inc.,  New  York,  1981 
'[Ibid.,  p.  21. 

XI bid.,  p.  22. 

Vbid.,  p.  22. 
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visited  Titian’s  studio,  he  remarked  that  if  Titian  could  only 
draw,  he’d  be  a  great  artist. 

All  of  this  fascinated  me  partly  because  I  struggle  in  my  own 
work  to  separate  technique  from  style,  and  I  enjoyed  the  re¬ 
alization  that  artists  before  me,  including  important  ones,  also 
had  trouble  knowing  the  difference.  I  was  equally  amazed  to 
discover  that  many  artists,  especially  those  I  considered  among 
the  most  creative,  were  often  unable  to  be  objective  about  other 
artists’  work.  “Just  suppose,”  I  wondered  aloud,  “Michelangelo 
had  not  been  so  polite,  and  he  had  argued  with  Titian  about 
the  use  of  line,  its  value  in  expression,  and  just  suppose  Titian 
fell  for  it?  We  would  have  missed  what  only  Titian  could  give 
and  Michelangelo  did  not  understand.” 

At  this  point,  something  occurred  that  helped  me  to  re-es¬ 
tablish  my  priorities,  and  thus  I  was  saved  from  any  further 
backsliding.  What  happened  was  this.  I  went  to  see  a  Dutch 
genre  show  in  Philadelphia.  I  had  in  mind  to  take  my  classes 
there  and  use  the  exhibition  as  a  workshop  for  our  discussions 
of  the  Dutch  tradition.  The  fanfare  of  publicity  for  the  show 
led  me  to  believe  it  contained  “masterpieces,”  the  greatest  of 
Dutch  genre  painting.  What  I  found  was  mostly  second-rate 
illustration  at  best  and  some  truly  less-than-mediocre  paintings 
at  worst.  I  was  pleased,  however,  that  I  hnally  seemed  able  to 
recognize  quality  in  art  or  its  absence — a  differentiation  I  had 
found  impossible  to  make  before  studying  at  The  Barnes  Foun¬ 
dation. 

I  was  immediately  drawn  to  the  so-called  Utrecht  Caravag- 
gisti’s  paintings,  and  found  myself  awed  by  Honthorst’s  “The 
Merry  Fiddler”  (Plate  2)  and  Dirck  van  Baburen’s  “The  Pro¬ 
curess”  (Plate  70),  as  I  always  hnd  myself  drawn  to  and  excited 
by  paintings  with  exaggerated  light-dark  contrast.  Moreover, 
as  I  gazed  at  them,  transhxed,  my  mind  clicked  with  a  painting 
I  had  taken  note  of  at  the  Washington  National  Gallery  of  Art 
in  the  room  housing  seventeenth-century  French  paintings.  I 
had  never  bothered  to  hnd  out  who  painted  it  or  when  it  had 
been  painted,  but  I  had  often  wondered  about  its  peculiarly 
un-French  quality.  I  also  had  liked  the  horizontal  arrangement 
of  the  masses,  the  verticality  of  the  space  recession,  and  the 
simplihcation  of  detail.  In  addition,  I  had  thought  Manet  might 
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have  gotten  something  from  it.  But  I  had  left  all  these  thoughts 
undeveloped  and  unexplored. 

Yet  now,  as  I  looked  at  the  Dutch  paintings  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  show,  these  musings  came  back  to  me.  “I  bet  that 
painting  at  the  National  Gallery  was  influenced  by  the  same 
ideas  these  paintings  were,”  I  said  to  myself.  And,  when  I  went 
home  and  dug  out  my  National  Gallery  book  and  looked  the 
painting  up,  much  to  my  amazement  and  pleasure  I  found  that 
it  was  painted  by  Louis  Le  Nain  and  titled  “Landscape  with 
Peasants”  (Plate  90).  Furthermore,  when  I  rushed  to  The  Art  in 
Painting,  its  author.  Dr.  Barnes,  validated  my  perceptions.  He 
wrote: 

Antoine  Le  Nain  (1588—1648)  and  his  brothers, 
Louis  (1593-1648)  and  Mathieu  (1607-1677),  al¬ 
though  they  were  born  in  France  and  worked  in  Paris, 
stand  outside  the  French  tradition.  Their  work  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  the  other  French  artists  in  that  it 
shows  no  French  origin  and  its  influence  upon  sub¬ 
sequent  French  traditions  cannot  be  traced.  They  de¬ 
picted  scenes  of  everyday  life,  of  interiors,  of  working 
people  and  peasants,  in  the  manner  more  akin  to 
Velasquez,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Flemings  than  to  any¬ 
thing  French.* 

So  it  was  Velasquez’  influence  I  had  seen  in  the  Le  Nain,  and 
I  was  able  to  confirm  this  impression  by  studying  the  solidity, 
simplification,  and  vertical  space  recession  in,  for  instance,  Ve¬ 
lasquez’  “Prince  ,Baltasar  Carlos,  Equestrian”  (Plate  63).  Ob¬ 
viously,  my  Manet  question  was  resolved  here  as  well.  “So,”  said 
I,  “you  have  made  an  independent  and  correct  analysis  of  in¬ 
fluence,  and  you  put  the  pieces  together  yourself,  with  a  little 
help  from  your  friends,  just  by  looking.” 

In  that  instant,  with  the  sudden  impact  of  a  truth  firmly  and 
finally  mine,  I  realized  that  that  is  just  what  Dr.  Barnes  had 
done  all  by  himself,  without  anything  more  to  go  on  than  his 
own  objective  analysis,  painstaking  looking,  classifying,  organ¬ 
izing,  studying,  and  looking  some  more,  until  he  discovered 


*Albert  C.  Barnes,  3rd  edition,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  New  York,  1937, 
p.  248. 
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verifiable  principles.  Then  he  presented  his  findings;  and  those 
findings  are  still  illuminating  for  me  the  art  in  painting  when¬ 
ever  I  take  the  trouble  to  let  his  books  help.  And  it  is  trouble, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  which  the  other,  the  easy,  the  trouble¬ 
less,  ways  are  so  seductive.  Yes,  Vermeer  spoke  in  the  idiom  of 
his  time  when  he  used  mirrors,  clavichords,  and  maps  as  his 
subjects.  But  the  question  is  not  what  he  used.  Rather,  it  is  what 
he  did  with  what  he  used  that  made  it  new  and  different  and 
his.  “Beauty  is  as  beauty  does,”  goes  the  saying.  I  would  like  to 
change  it  to  “Influence  is  as  influence  does  and  is  done  unto 
and  with.” 

Needless  to  say,  I  had  a  lot  of  repair  work  to  do  with  my 
students.  Fortunately,  they  are  resilient,  and,  even  though  they 
got  off  to  a  slow  start  with  Vermeer’s  “View  of  Delft,”  soon, 
with  my  now  asking  the  right  questions  and  down-playing  their 
still  active  interest  in  subject  and  story,  we  were  back  on  the 
right  track.  It  took  only  a  few  minutes  for  them  to  stop  talking 
about  Delft,  topographical  representation,  and  camera  obscura. 
When  I  said,  with  hrmness  and  conviction,  “tell  me  about  the 
patterns,  the  color,  the  light,  the  drawing,  the  space  composi¬ 
tion,  nothing  else  for  now,”  believe  it  or  not,  as  everyone  else 
sat  dumbstruck,  one  of  my  young  students,  a  six-year  old,  re¬ 
plied,  “Everything  hrst  goes  across  the  picture,  and  then  some 
little  shapes  go  up  into  those  bands.” 

I  hugged  her,  of  course,  and  then  we  were  off.  By  the  time 
we  were  finished,  we  had  done  more  justice  to  Vermeer’s  paint¬ 
ing  than  we  had  to  any  painting  up  to  that  time,  and  I  knew  I 
had  turned  a  corner  in  my  own  understanding  concerning  art 
appreciation.  I  had  been  born  again!* 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  it  was  easy  after  this.  We  became 
bogged  down  with  Rembrandt,  mainly  because  I  had  already 
done  such  a  hne  job  of  informing  the  students  about  his  history, 
particularly  about  his  difficulties  with  patrons,  that  they  could 


*My  teaching  and  my  own  understanding  were  not  the  only  things  to  beneht  from  my 
being  born  again.  Yet  another  facet  of  my  “re-birth”  is  its  effect  on  my  own  painting. 
It  allows  me,  hnally,  to  rely  on  my  own  judgement,  rather  than  the  judgement  of  my 
teachers  and  friends,  as  to  what  is  right  in  a  picture  I  am  working  on.  I  now  trust  my 
senses  to  tell  me  when  to  stop:  I  stop,  simple  as  it  sounds,  when  I  feel  hnished,  when 
I  get  to  that  calm,  resolved  place  that  tells  me  I  have  done  what  I  set  out  to  do. 
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not  separate  our  analysis  of  the  paintings  from  the  history  of 
Rembrandt’s  struggles  during  his  life. 

“Why,”  one  asked,  “when  we  can  see  what  works  of  art  these 
paintings  are,  didn’t  all  the  Dutch  people  rush  to  buy  them?” 

A  fair  question,  but  not  easy  to  answer  without  going  into  a 
long,  tedious  discussion  about  taste  and  time.  So,  I  did  some¬ 
thing  I  believed  might  drive  the  point  home  more  quickly.  I 
showed  them  Rembrandt’s  “The  Polish  Rider”  (Plate  105)  and 
Paulus  Potter’s  “Two  Horses  in  a  Field”  (Plate  89)  and  set  up 
this  hypothetical  situation: 

“Suppose  you  are  at  the  Brandywine  Art  Festival  in  Septem¬ 
ber  with  your  parents  and  these  two  paintings  are  hanging  side 
by  side  on  the  snow  fence,  each  selling  for  hfty  dollars.  Which 
do  you  think  your  parents  would  buy?” 

Instant  grins.  “That  one,”  they  all  said,  pointing  to  the  Potter. 

“Why?”  I  asked. 

“Because  my  mom  would  say  it  looks  like  sleek  horses,”  one 
said.  “And  the  other  is  all  lumpy  and  crusty  and  not  like  horses 
at  all.” 

“Because  it  would  go  with  our  couch,”  said  another,  causing 
much  laughter  and  ending  the  discussion. 

I  concluded  the  session  by  lingering  on  the  sad  fact  that  most 
people,  whether  Dutch  seventeenth-century  people  or  Ameri¬ 
can  twentieth-century  people,  do  not  receive  an  education  in 
art  appreciation,  and  that,  if  they  do  avail  themselves  of  the 
general  courses  in  so-called  art  appreciation  offered  at  many 
high  schools  and  colleges,  they  really  end  up  with  art  history. 
Therefore,  most  people  cannot  appreciate  aesthetic  achieve¬ 
ment  at  all. 

This  point  was  further  illuminated  for  me  when,  around  that 
time,  I  attended  a  Watteau  exhibit  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington.  As  I  made  my  way  from  picture  to  picture, 
picking  out  Watteau’s  sometimes  heavy  leanings  on  Dutch  paint¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  landscape  effects,  and  his 
sometimes  obvious  adoption  of  Rubens’  swirl,  a  faint  voice  in¬ 
truded  on  my  thoughts.  Looking  around  the  room,  I  spotted 
a  crowd  beginning  to  form.  The  voice  became  louder  as  I  moved 
closer  to  the  crowd,  and  I  realized  that  a  museum  staff  member 
was  lecturing  on  one  of  the  Watteaus.  The  speaker,  as  preten¬ 
tious  as  he  was  dramatic,  gave  a  heartrending  account  of  Wat- 
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teau’s  alleged  preoccupation  with  death,  pointing  to  portions 
of  the  painting  for  verihcation.  On  and  on  he  went,  his  voice 
rising  and  falling  to  match  the  gloom  he  was  creating  in  the 
audience  as  they  learned  that  Watteau  would  be  dead  within  a 
year  of  the  completion  of  the  painting  in  question.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  not  to  see  many  of  the  listeners  break  out  in  tears.  As  I 
walked  away,  smiling  at  the  absurdity  of  the  monologue,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  catch  the  eye  of  one  of  the  room  guards,  who  was 
standing  in  a  corner  obviously  trying  not  to  laugh  aloud.  It  was 
one  of  those  rare  moments  of  communication  between 
strangers.  We  both  knew  melodrama  when  we  heard  it. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  dehne  for  myself  and  for  the  reader 
is  the  necessity  for  understanding  the  function  tradition  serves 
both  in  the  creating  and  in  the  appreciating  of  art.  On  the 
simplest  level,  tradition  is  the  embodiment  of  meanings  gleaned 
from  one  group’s  perceptual  discoveries  that  may  aid  others  in 
their  own  experiments. 

Now  my  newest  students,  who  have  so  far,  thanks  to  my  timely 
“re-birth,”  been  fed  solely  a  diet  of  the  Barnes  Foundation 
method  for  appreciating  the  art  in  painting  and  the  signihcance 
of  traditions,  complain  when  they  hear  paintings  discussed  dif¬ 
ferently. 

“You  won’t  believe  this,  Mrs.  Bauman,”  one  said  recently,  “but 
my  teacher  in  school  said  she  would  tell  us  all  about  Van  Gogh’s 
work,  and  do  you  know  what?” 

I  shook  my  head  no,  but  I  had  a  pretty  good  idea  what. 

“She  went  on  and  on,”  the  child  continued,  “telling  us  that 
he  failed  as  a  minister,  that  he  was  very  unhappy,  that  he  never 
sold  any  of  his  paintings,  that  he  cut  off  his  ear,  and  that  he 
killed  himself.  And,  when  she  hnally  got  through  with  all  that, 
when  she  hnally  made  us  look  at  pictures  of  the  paintings,  all 
she  told  us  about  was  his  house  in  Arles,  how  cozy  the  little 
bedroom  was,  how  the  bed  was  just  asking  us  to  sleep  in  it.  Boy, 
am  I  mad.  She  never  said  one  word  about  the  color  in  the 
painting,  or  the  space,  or  anything.  I  waited  all  week  for  that 
class,  and  it  made  no  sense.” 

I  wondered  then,  and  I  wonder  still,  how  many  people  hnd 
themselves  in  the  same  frustrating  circumstances  as  that  child 
did? 
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Tradition 

An  Inquiry — A  Few  Thoughts* 


by  ViOLETTE  DE  MaZIA** 


Tomorrow  started  long  ago. 


An  Inquiry 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  moon  of  the  Chinese  calendar 
in  certain  areas  of  China,  the  natives,  we  have  been  told,  climb 
by  foot  the  highest  hill,  mountain  or  temple  tower  within  reach 
and  thus  fulhll  the  requirements  of  a  centuries-old  tradition. 
And,  in  so  doing,  they  perpetuate  that  tradition. 

That  tradition.  ...  A  tradition.  .  .  .  What  does  the  term  mean? 
What  does  the  concept  of  tradition  stand  for?  In  referring,  for 
instance,  to  the  Chinese  tradition  of  climbing  a  height  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  year,  do  we  have  in  mind  all  that  the  adherents 
do  as  they  carry  it  out?  Assuredly  we  do  not,  for  much  is  done 
by  those  Chinese  at  that  time  and  place  which  is  not  part  of 
that  tradition:  some  stop  and  rest  along  the  way,  while  others 
climb  straight  up  to  the  top;  some  chat  among  themselves,  while 
others  remain  silent  and  meditate. 

Or,  tackling  our  question  about  the  nature  of  tradition  on 
more  familiar  ground,  in  referring  to  the  Early  Italian  tradition 
of  painting  do  we  have  in  mind  all  that  was  done  in  their  paint¬ 
ings  by  the  painters  in  Italy  during,  say,  the  fourteenth  and 
hfteenth  centuries?  Of  course  not.  For,  much  of  what  was  done 
in  Italian  painting  of  that  period  did  not  become  part  of  that 
tradition — Masaccio’s  atmospheric  gray  haze,  for  one  example. 

Etymologically,  the  word  “tradition”  comes  from  the  Latin 


*Some  of  the  material  of  this  essay  was  originally  presented  by  the  author  in  class 
lectures  on  Creativeness  and  Academicism  delivered  at  The  Barnes  Foundation. 

**Director  of  Education  of  The  Barnes  Foundation  Art  Department. 
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traditio  (past  participle  of  tradere),  which  breaks  down  into  tra 
(or  trans),  meaning  “across,”  plus  dare,  meaning  “to  give,”  and 
can  be  translated  as  “the  act  of  giving  over.”  Our  English  version 
retains  the  signihcance  of  the  Latin  in  its  dehnition  of  “a  giving 
over,”  “a  transmitting,”  “a  handing  over,”  “a  carrying  beyond,” 
“a  passing  on”  or  “down.”  This,  however,  describes  only  what 
happens  with  tradition,  not  what  it  is. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  tradition  involves  a  handing  or 
giving  over,  a  transmitting,  implies  that  whatever  tradition  is 
does  not  die  or  entirely  disappear — that  tradition,  therefore,  is 
characterized  by  survival.  Of  the  Early  Italian  tradition  of  paint¬ 
ing,  as  of  others,  there  is  a  recurrence  of  various  of  its  features — 
albeit  made  to  serve  new-found  uses  and  to  yield  new  results — 
in  paintings  galore  in  subsequent  traditions  and  in  the  work  of 
individual  painters.  Eeatures  of  the  Early  Italian  tradition  ap¬ 
pear,  for  example,  in  the  works  of  many  nineteenth-  and  twen¬ 
tieth-century  artists — the  clarity  of  space  and  the  clean-cut  na¬ 
ture  of  the  outline  {e.g.,  Plate  82)  in  the  work,  among  others, 
of  De  Chirico  {e.g.,  Plate  81);  the  use  of  green  in  the  complexion 
of  the  flesh  {e.g.,  Plate  43)  in  canvasses  by  Cezanne  {e.g.,  Plate 
71),  Picasso  {e.g.,  Plate  37),  Glackens  {e.g.,  Plate  68);  the  pyra¬ 
midal  compositional  formation  {e.g.,  Plate  24)  in  paintings  by 
Titian  {e.g.,  Plate  30),  Seurat  {e.g.,  Plate  92),  Cezanne  {e.g.,  Plate 
93),  Matisse  {e.g.,  Plate  3),  Picasso  {e.g.,  Plate  23),  Maurice  Denis 
{e.g.,  Plate  95),  and  so  forth. 

Although  the  above-cited  examples  support  the  claim  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  tradition  to  survive,  they  still  do  not  provide 
us  with  an  explanation  of  what  tradition  is,  nor  do  they  account 
for  the  reason  it  survives.  Eor  that,  we  should  look  to  what  gives 
tradition  birth,  what  makes  tradition  what  it  comes  to  be. 

Returning  to  our  description  of  the  Chinese  tradition  of 
climbing  a  high  place  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  what  is  it 
that  leads  those  people  to  that  undertaking?  The  incentive,  we 
have  been  told,  is  the  belief  that,  by  thus  acting,  they  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  prophecy  of  early  times,  be  granted  a  long  life. 
Eollowing  out  that  established  course  of  action,  that  is  to  say, 
satisfies  a  deep-rooted  need,  for  it  provides  a  psychological  ad¬ 
justment  to  a  profoundly  seated  human  yearning. 

Adjustment  to  compelling  needs  can  take  place  also  on  a 
wholly  mundane  level  and  give  rise  to  a  tradition.  As  an  alto- 
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gether  different  order  of  things  from  the  tradition  of  climbing 
a  high  place  is,  for  instance,  the  tradition  of  breaking  the  night’s 
fast,  i.e.,  breakfasting.*  In  the  case  of  the  Britisher,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  cup  of  clear  tea  serves  as  a  morning  “eye-opener”  and 
is  followed  soon  after  by  a  hearty,  bountiful  meal  of  cereal,  hsh, 
eggs,  meat,  cold  toast,  orange  marmalade  and,  again,  tea,  this 
time  sweetened  with  sugar  and  diluted  with  milk.  Across  the 
Channel,  in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  breakfasting  is  a  brief 
affair — cafe  au  lait  (coffee  brewed  with  chicory  and  served  in 
equal  measure  with  scalded  milk)  and  two,  the  traditional  two, 
buttered  hard  rolls  or  brioches  or  croissants  or  pieces  of  bread. 
Nearby,  in  Holland,  the  tradition  of  breaking  the  night’s  fast 
is  a  matter  of  coffee  and  large  slices  of  Dutch  cheese  on  halves 
of  small,  buttered  soft  rolls.  More  radical  adaptations  of  the 
tradition  of  breakfasting  are  made  in  far-away  lands.  In  Israel, 
for  instance,  where,  on  account  of  the  climate,  the  at-hand 
availability  of  certain  foods,  the  general  economy  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  and  rulings,  the  morning  meal  traditionally  in¬ 
cludes  indigenous  fresh  fruit  (hgs,  dates,  citrus,  olives),  nuts, 
eggs,  dairy  products  (yoghurt,  cheeses),  hsh  (St.  Peter’s  hsh, 
pickled  herring,  sardines)  and  a  generous  serving  of  fresh, 
chopped-up  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  peppers  and  onions, 
with  pita  or  rye  bread,  and  coffee  or  tea  for  beverage. 

Neither  did  the  present-day  Chinese  and  the  contemporary 
Britisher,  Frenchman,  Dutchman  and  Israeli  originate  their  re¬ 
spective  tradition,  nor  did  their  tradition  come  about  from  any 
whim  or  law  or  brainstorm  or  inspiration.  It  was  “passed  on,” 
“handed  down,”  “transmitted”  by  the  preceding  generation,  for 
whom  it  had  been  a  general  way  of  adjusting  to  a  particular 
need,  a  particular  milieu,  to  particular  circumstances  and  beliefs 
and  hopes.  And,  with  its  essentials  retained,  that  tradition  will 
be  handed  down  to  and  followed  by  the  next  generation,  very 
likely  not  in  the  identical  manner  of  the  preceding  one  because 
new  conditions  will  necessitate  or  suggest  new  adaptations. 

The  World  War  II  years  in  Great  Britain  offer  us  a  case  in 
point.  During  that  time,  eggs,  bacon  and  oranges,  along  with 


*In  and  of  itself,  of  course,  breakfasting  is  not  a  tradition;  it  is  an  answering  to  nature’s 
needs  or  requirements.  Rather,  the  manner  of  breakfasting  it  is  that  makes  the  tradition. 
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other  things,  became  scarce,  and  tea,  likewise,  was  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.  The  need  to  adjust  to  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  to  satisfy 
the  instinct  for  self-preservation  did  not  disappear,  however; 
and,  so,  the  British  breakfasting  tradition  was  adapted  to  such 
deficiencies  by  the  use  of  obtainable  substitutes — imported  pow¬ 
dered  eggs,  Postum,  potato  marmalade,  and  such.  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  with  the  Chinese  tradition  described  earlier,  circumstan¬ 
ces  changed  for  many  of  its  practitioners,  thus  requiring  that 
substitutes  be  made  along  tfie  way  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
objective  the  tradition  served.  Some  of  the  adherents,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  migrated  from  China  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  hills,  mountains  and  high  towers  lack  the  easy 
accessibility  of  those  in  their  native  land.  Accordingly,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  ninth  moon,  many  believers  congregate  in  New 
York  City  and  “climb”  via  elevator  to  the  top  floor  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  or,  perhaps  nowadays,  of  the  World  Trade  Cen¬ 
ter.  Withal  that  the  manner  and  place  of  the  climb  have  been 
modified  to  suit  the  changed  circumstances,  the  action  itself  has 
its  source  in  the  same  original  need  for  the  same  original  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  same  original  hope,  and  it  embodies  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  same  original  quasi-religious  experience. 

As  for  the  Britisher,  so  for  the  Chinese,  it  is  the  essential,  the 
significant,  part  of  what  has  earlier  satisfied  the  need  or  yearn¬ 
ing  that  has  been  handed  on.  That  survives,  however  much  the 
tradition’s  enactment  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  the 
new  environment.  Moreover,  it  survives  because  those  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  acknowledged  and  adapted  to — because,  in  other 
words,  the  manner  of  doing  did  not  take  precedence  over  the 
reason  for  doing.* 

With  the  examples  we  have  given,  three  points  about  the 


*Discovery  and  inventive  progress  often  come  about  through  such  adaptation  or  ad¬ 
justment  of  means  to  end.  A  painter  needing  rose  madder  for  a  certain  effect  he  is 
striving  for  in  his  picture  but  finding  that  his  tube  of  that  color  is  empty  tries,  instead, 
alizarin  or  crimson  (as  the  Britisher  tried  Postum  during  the  war  because  of  a  shortage 
of  tea  or  the  Chinese  emigres  use  the  Empire  State  Building  or  World  Trade  Center  in 
lieu  of  their  native  hills,  towers  and  mountains)  and,  from  then  on,  includes  it  in  his 
palette,  thus  having  at  his  disposal  possible  effects  he  was  not  previously  aware  of — 
this  because  a  “live  creature”  not  only  undergoes  the  effect  of  the  environment,  but, 
being  alive,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  acts  back  on  it  for  the  sake  of  continuing  to 
live  in  adjustment  to  it.  We  adapt  our  way  of  doing  to  the  new  conditions,  but  retain 
the  fundamentals  of  what  served  us  before — food,  a  high  place,  red  paint. 
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nature  of  tradition  come  to  light.  (1)  Tradition  arises  from  a 
deep-rooted  need  for  adjustment  to  a  particular  situation  that  affects 
a  cohesive  group  of  people.*  (2)  It  is  the  fundamental  part,  the 
guiding  idea,  of  an  adjustment  made  to  such  a  situation  which 
is  handed  over  from  one  group  to  another,  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  subsequent  ones,  i.e.,  which  survives. 
(3)  At  the  same  time,  according  to  what  new  conditions  permit. 


*However  contradictory  it  may  appear,  it  can  also  happen  that  the  individuality  of  an 
individual  artist  in  a  particular  tradition  so  dominates  the  tradition  he  belongs  to  that, 
in  a  sense,  the  individual  artist,  of  himself,  can  be  said  to  initiate  a  tradition.  In  the 
held  of  the  arts,  Giotto  and  the  “Giottoesque”  painters  illustrate  this  point,  as  does  the 
seventeenth-century  Italian  painter  Caravaggio.  Indeed,  Caravaggio  so  strongly  set  the 
tone  of  the  general  tradition  of  his  time  with  his  startling,  dramatic  lighting  {e.g.,  Plate 
39)  that  repercussions  of  his  light-dark  contrasts  occurred,  creatively  or  non-creatively, 
as  the  case  may  be,  not  only  among  a  host  of  immediate  followers  (the  “Caravaggisti’) 
in  Italy,  but  also,  with  more  diverse  adaptation,  in  Holland  (for  example,  Gerrit  van 
Honthorst,  e.g.,  Plate  2,  and  van  Baburen,  e.g.,  Plate  70),  in  France  (for  example, 
Georges  de  La  Tour,  e.g.,  Plate  40,  Daumier,  e.g.,  Plate  64,  and  Cezanne  in  some  of 
his  early  pieces,  e.g.,  Plate  99,  and  Soulages,  e.g.,  Plate  67)  and  in  the  work  of  twentieth- 
century  American  painters  (for  example,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  e.g.,  Plate  98,  in  whose 
paintings  the  drama  of  the  contrasts  is  diluted  by  the  monotony  of  their  repetitiveness, 
and  Franz  Kline,  e.g.,  Plate  100,  in  whom,  as  in  Soulages,  e.g.,  Plate  67,  the  dark  and 
light  elements  reach  the  extreme  of  black  and  white,  and  the  stark  drama  of  the  vivid 
contrasts  is  furthered  by  the  large-scale  pattern  of  aggressive,  over-size  brush  strokes). 

Similarly,  one  can  reiser  to  the  Rembrandt  tradition  within  the  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  tradition  and  to  the  Chardin  tradition  within  the  eighteenth-century  French  and 
to  the  Cezanne  tradition  within  that  of  French  painting  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  and  so  on.  And  Renoir’s  tradition,  skimmed  and 
skinned  by  followers,  was  rejuvenated  by,  for  example,  Glackens,  in  that  Glackens 
redirected  features  distinctive  of  Renoir’s  painting  towards  achieving  new,  Glackens’ 
own,  aesthetic  expression. 

El  Greco’s  work  can  also  justihably  be  regarded  as  originating  a  tradition,  as  can 
Picasso’s  cubist  paintings,  in  that  these  artists’  respective  and  specihc  contributions  have 
been  passed  on  to  and  adapted  by  later  artists.  Thus  is  there,  in  recent  years,  an  alliance 
between  Coleman  Hornsey’s  “The  Naturalist’’  (Plate  31)  and  El  Greco’s  work  {e.g.,  Plate 
32),  with  Hornsey  embodying  the  El  Greco  material  in  his  own  feelings  of  massiveness, 
settling-down  weightiness,  monumentality  and  amplitude  of  volumes.  Something  sim¬ 
ilar  may  be  said  of  Afro’s  “St.  Martin’’  (Plate  48)  with  reference  to  Picasso  {e.g.,  Plate 
47).  Again,  in  the  Afro  there  is  a  merging  of  the  Picasso  elements  with,  for  all  the 
thinly  applied  pigment  and  the  overall  velvety  texture,  a  distinctive  color  scheme  of 
positive,  solid,  forceful  and  forcefully  controlled  components  and  a  concentrating  of 
the  cubist  features  in  the  main  unit  upon  a  non-cubist,  unbroken,  single  color  plane. 
This  main  unit  is  made  a  compact  grouping,  monolithic  in  effect,  despite  its  vigorously 
articulated  constructive  planes,  with  each  plane  asserting  its  shape,  color  and  location 
against  the  shape,  color  and  location  of  the  adjacent  planes  and,  together,  building  up 
an  upright  column  hrmly  rooted,  yet  also  seemingly  levitated,  reminiscent,  to  a  point, 
in  this  as  in  other  respects,  of  Cezanne’s  “Still  Life  with  Ginger  Jar’’  (Plate  72). 
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require  or  suggest,  there  is  an  adaptation,  an  instrumental  use, 
of  the  specihc  means  used  to  make  the  adjustment.* 


A  Few  Thoughts  .  .  . 

Traditions  exist,  of  course,  in  all  spheres  of  interest.  There 
are  traditions  of  ritualistic  practices,  as  we  noted  in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese,  traditions  of  political  and  philosophical  thoughts 
and  of  religious,  social  and  moral  behavior,  and  so  forth,  as 
well  as  traditions  in  the  various  arts.t  Always,  no  matter  what 
the  sphere  of  interest,  tradition  represents  a  particular  group’s 


*It  is  the  usual  thing  to  say  that  tradition  is  a  way  of  seeing  by  a  certain  group  of  people 
at  a  certain  time  and  to  leave  it  at  that.  Clearly,  however,  such  a  statement  tells  not  even 
half  the  story  and  only  the  superhcial  part,  for  it  misses  the  reason  for  tradition’s 
occurrence  and  ignores  what  creates  it.  It  talks,  that  is,  about  the  results  only  and  not 
about  the  cause  that  gives  tradition  its  identity. 

tin  discussing  traditions  in  the  arts,  we  are  referring  to  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  art. 
Though  often  confused  with  the  aesthetic  aspect,  the  historical  aspect  of  the  traditions 
is  something  entirely  different.  The  latter  might,  for  instance,  cover  such  material  as 
the  fact  that  the  Church  in  early  Italian  times  was  the  center  of  intellectual  and  cultural 
activity;  that  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  strict  rules  governing  the  manner 
of  presenting  religious  subjects  were  imposed  on  painters;  that,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  American  and  French  painters  went  to  England  and  there  saw  and  were 
influenced  by  the  work  of  Constable  and  Turner.  While  that  sort  of  information  may 
do  something  towards  explaining  the  reasons  for  which  various  artists  did  what  they  did 
in  their  paintings,  it  does  not  help  us  in  the  least  to  see  and  understand  what  those 
artists’  works  are  and  convey  from  the  aesthetic  viewpoint. 

Confusion  about  the  domain  of  the  aesthetic  and  of  the  historical  traditions  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  typical  so-called  art  education  courses  and  invariably  produces  non  sequiturs, 
if  not  downright  nonsense.  One  example  was  provided  by  a  lecturer  on  painting  who 
stated  to  his  rapt  audience  that  Thomas  Cole,  a  nineteenth-century  American  painter 
of  the  Hudson  River  school,  did  not  like  Constable’s  work  (Cole,  the  audience  was  told, 
dismissed  Constable  as  an  artist  with  the  remark  that,  to  Constable,  “if  one  blade  of 
grass  is  green,  all  blades  of  grass  are  green’’)  and  that  Cole  therefore  was  not  influenced 
by  Constable,  but  by  Turner.  However  much  the  conjunction  of  these  bits  of  historical 
information  may  appear  to  explain  Cole’s  work,  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  them, 
whether  individually  accurate  or  not,  to  warrant  connecting  them  as  the  speaker  did, 
and,  further,  though  coming  to  an  objectifiable  (or  objectively  refutable)  conclusion, 
the  statement  offers  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  objective  observation  on  which  to  try  out 
that  conclusion.  Indeed,  Soutine  is  known  to  have  despised  the  work  of  Van  Gogh, 
and  Picasso  denigrated  what  Matisse  was  doing,  yet  it  is  objectively  demonstrable  that 
Soutine  in  his  way  and  Picasso  in  his  were,  one  and  the  other,  influenced  by  the  very 
artists  they  professed  to  or  actually  did  dislike.  That  is  to  say,  historical  information 
may  be  interesting  in  its  own  right  and  may  have  its  own  kind  of  point  and  use,  but  it 
does  not  enlighten  us  in  the  least  as  to  what  makes  up  the  aesthetic,  expressive  contents 
of  a  work  of  art,  i.e.,  what  makes  it  art — and  it  is  misused  and  fallaciously  used  in  the 
pretense  of  doing  so. 
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method  of  surviving  in  that  sphere,  for  tradition  is  the  way  and 
the  means  by  which  the  group  satishes  a  deep-felt  need  and 
adjusts,  consciously  to  whatever  extent,  to  the  environing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Tradition,  then,  we  may  add,  represents,  too,  the 
meanings  of  the  group’s  experience  at  a  certain  time  and  place 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  group’s  interest — that  is,  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  accumulated  knowledge,  the  kind  and  depth  of  per¬ 
ception  of  that  group  in  a  stated  held. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  every  tradition — whether  it  entails 
a  climbing  of  a  height,  a  manner  of  breakfasting,  or  whatever — 
is  carried  out  not  by  Just  a  few,  nor,  of  course,  by  everyone,  but 
by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  group.  And,  despite  the 
exceptions  and  variations  that  are  to  be  found,  those  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Chinese  undertaking,  those  characteristics  of  the 
British,  French,  Dutch  and  Israeli  morning  meals,  etc.,  identify 
the  manner  in  which  each  group  as  a  group  adjusts  to  the  deep- 
felt  need  and  the  deep-rooted  instinct  for  self-preservation. 

At  the  same  time,  any  group,  however  distinctive  as  a  whole, 
is  made  up  of  smaller  groups  and  of  individuals,  having  each 
its  and  his  own  needs,  thoughts,  preferences,  and  so  on.  Among 
the  Britishers,  there  are  the  English  and  also  the  Scots  and  other 
subsidiary  groups,  each  one  of  which  adapted  the  British  tra¬ 
dition  of  fast-breaking  to  a  slightly  different  set  of  circumstan¬ 
ces,  leading  to  slight  variations  in  the  particulars.  The  Scots 
replace  the  cornflakes  and  kippers  of  the  English  with  porridge 
and  finnan  haddie,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Devonshire  find  a 
place  in  the  morning  tradition  of  breaking  the  night’s  fast  for 
the  rich  clotted  cream  for  which  that  area  is  famous.  Within 
the  group  of  Britishers,  too,  are  there  individual  adjustments 
made,  as  one  person  takes  his  tea  strong  and  unsweetened,  while 
another  prefers  it  weak  and  sugared,  and  still  another  drinks 
coffee  or  plain  milk  instead  or  even  no  beverage  at  all. 

What  we  have  just  recounted  reveals  another  aspect  of  the 
nature  of  tradition  which  we  can  summarize  in  this  fashion.  As 
a  tradition  acquires  its  distinctive  identity  by  the  majority’s  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  overall  circumstances  of  their  environment,  sub¬ 
sidiary  groups  and  individuals  within  the  all-inclusive  group 
react  to,  experience,  that  very  same  tradition  in  terms  of  their 
own  needs,  situations  and  personalities,  which  needs,  situations 
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and  personalities  cannot  but  involve  a  degree  of  diversity  and 
thereby  cannot  but  imbue  the  tradition  with  variety  and  a  rich¬ 
ness  of  contents. 

Taking  this  observation  a  bit  further,  tradition  does  not  be¬ 
come  independent  of  those  who  shape  it.  Tradition  is  not  some¬ 
thing  outside  human  beings  to  which  they  may  conform  or 
which  they  may  ignore  at  will;  that  is  the  domain  of  rules,  cus¬ 
toms  and  conventions.*  Rather,  tradition  owes  its  existence  and 


*What  the  Chinese  do  in  China  or  in  New  York,  what  the  Britishers  and  the  French 
and  the  Dutch  and  the  Israelis  do  at  breakfast  time,  or  what  occurs  in  the  practice  of 
any  tradition,  is  not  in  the  category  of  the  habit  of  a  few  or  the  custom  of  the  many. 
(Custom  in  its  aspect  of  mechanistic  behavior  is  to  a  group  what  habit  is  to  an  individual.) 
Tradition,  indeed,  differs  markedly  from  habit  or  custom.  Custom  or  habit — devel¬ 
oping,  as  it  does,  from  a  more  or  less  passive  undergoing  of  outside  pressure — lacks  a 
raison  d'Hre  anchored  in  a  deep-felt  need  to  adjust.  Not  so  with  tradition,  although  it 
is  true  that  a  tradition  long  practiced  may  degenerate  into  a  custom  and,  conversely, 
that  a  custom  long  practiced  may  create  a  need  for  adjustment  to  it,  out  of  which 
adjustment  a  tradition  may  arise. 

In  fact,  when  tradition  ceases  to  be  rooted  in  a  deep-felt  need,  it  deteriorates  into 
custom:  we  do  what  we  do  because  it  has  been  done  or  because  it  is  technically  easy 
or  because  it  is  expected  of  us  (noblesse  oblige!)  or  is  what  is  wanted  or  acclaimed  by  the 
critics,  the  teachers  or  the  public  at  that  time.  No  longer,  then,  is  tradition  a  matter  of 
adaptation,  but  of  adoption;  no  longer  a  matter  of  need  and  intelligence  and  imagination, 
but  of  submission.  We  then  blindly  accept  stupid  or  meaningless  teachings  and  artifi¬ 
cially  make  our  own  that  which  others  have  done.  Thus  it  is  with,  for  instance,  the 
terse  brush  work  of  Manet  {e.g.,  Plate  78)  as  taken  over  lock,  stock  and  barrel  by  John 
Sloan  {e.g.,  Plate  101),  to  name  but  one  example,  in  whose  paintings  that  brush  work 
fails  to  achieve  anything  beyond  the  inevitable  surface  pattern  of  the  strokes.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  what  happened  to  the  same  Manet  brush  work  as  it  was  adapted  as  a 
means  to  adjust  to  a  new  situation  in  the  work  of  such  artists  as  Cezanne  {e.g.,  Plate 
71),  Prendergast  {e.g.,  Plate  59),  Matisse  {e.g.,  Plate  35)  or,  from  a  different  direction, 
what  happened  to  the  brush  work  of  the  Japanese  painting  tradition  {e.g..  Plates  53 
and  54)  when  Manet  himself  adapted  it  as  free  and  rapid,  bold,  summary  strokes  to 
serve  his  needs  {e.g.,  Plate  78).  Obviously,  tradition,  as  the  artist’s  inheritance  that  it  is, 
must  be  earned  by  him,  made  a  part  of  his  own  working  capital,  before  he  can  morally 
claim  his  use  of  it  as  his  and  bequeath  that  use  as  part  of  his  legacy  to  the  next  individual 
or  generation. 

Put  another  way,  rules  and  regulations,  always  imposed  from  outside,  lead  to  habit, 
custom,  convention  and  tend  to  install  and  instill  tyranny.  Never  does  or  can  tradition 
do  so,  since  it  is  born  within  the  individuality  of  a  group  of  people  or  single  person 
and  is  not  thrust  upon  one  or  the  other  by  the  dictates  or  manner  of  doing  of  others. 

Nor  should  fads  and  trends  be  confused  with  or  considered  to  be  the  same  as  tradition. 
A  trend  is  merely  a  vogue,  a  current  style  or  preference  made  popular  temporarily  or 
imposed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  by  “starters”  or  professional  “style  setters,”  who 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  establish  for  the  rest  of  us  what,  at  a  given  time,  they  decide 
is  to  be  “in.”  A  fad  likewise  fails  to  fulfill  tradition’s  requirements,  for  it  is  a  practice 
followed  with  exaggerated  zeal,  but  only  for  a  short  period  of  time  and  is  of  a  trifling 
or  even  foolish  nature.  Interesting  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that,  etymologically,  the 
word  “fad”  can  be  traced  through  the  Provencal and  the  French  fadaise,  meaning 
“silly”  and  “with  no  interest.” 
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identity  to,  is  made  by,  what  the  members  of  a  group  creatively 
do  in  order  to  make  accommodation  to  the  demands  of  their 
environment.  By  so  coming  into  existence,  tradition  also  creates 
or  modihes  an  environment,  which  action,  in  turn,  requires  that 
still  other  adjustments  be  made.  Insofar  as  such  new  adjust¬ 
ments  that  are  tried  prove  successful,  they  represent  creative 
changes,  and  creative  changes  make  for  positive  signihcance 
and  enrichment  of  a  tradition  and,  indeed,  keep  it  alive.* 

This  principle  is  demonstrated  by  what  happened  to,  for 
example,  the  tradition  in  furniture-making  of  the  “Queen 
Anne”  period  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  artist-joiners,  the 
cabinet  makers,  who  constructed  the  eighteenth-century  chairs 
shown  on  Plates  7  and  8.  The  chair  of  the  “Queen  Anne”  period 
illustrated  on  Plate  7  is  built  of  walnut,  the  character  of  which 
is  taken  advantage  of  to  produce  a  rich,  deep  color  warmth. 
The  traditional  features  of  the  chair  are  the  “yoke”  at  the  top 
of  the  back,  which  flows  gracefully  into  the  slightly  curving  sides, 
and  the  “hddleback”  splat,  which  carries  on  the  idea  of  sober 
grace,  with  these  curving  elements  played  against  the  rectilinear 
shape  of  the  upholstered  seat  and  picked  up  again  in  the  “ca¬ 
briole”  legs  that  end  up  in  graceful  “pads”  at  the  feet.  Although 
typical  of  the  traditional  “Queen  Anne”  chair,  this  one  offers 
its  own  proportions  and  relationships  of  parts  and  yields  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  set  of  qualities,  such  as  simplicity,  warmth,  a  sturdy, 
lithe,  albeit  reserved,  gracefulness  and,  through  association,  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  quasi-austerity. 

Likewise  exemplifying  a  creative  use  of  tradition  is  the  lux¬ 
uriously  upholstered  Swedish  “Queen  Anne”  chair  on  Plate  8. 


*Life  in  all  its  aspects  involves  change,  hence,  also,  a  constant  falling  out  of  adjustment, 
which,  in  turn,  creates  a  constant  need  to  re-adjust.  In  the  case  of  an  artist,  it  is  as  vital 
for  his  sense  of  adjustment  that  he  “remold  the  world  to  bring  it  closer  to  the  heart’s 
desire”  as  that  he  get  food.  That  is  the  reason  for  which,  when  circumstances  force 
him  to  take  a  merely  bread-winning  job  which  leaves  him  no  time  or  means  for  satisfying 
his  creative  urge,  he  suffers  maladjustment.  And  maladjustment  of  any  sort  sustained 
for  any  length  of  time  leads  to  illness — physical,  psychological,  emotional.  For,  when 
we  can  no  longer  adjust,  we  give  in,  we  collapse,  we  die — individually,  as  a  group,  as 
a  race;  physically,  politically,  intellectually,  emotionally.  We  then  belong  to  the  category 
of  dead,  inanimate,  things:  we  are  like  the  stone  that,  as  John  Dewey  pinpoints,  under¬ 
goes  the  effect  of  the  weather,  splits  in  two  and  remains  that  way,  for  it  can  take  no 
action  to  preserve  or  to  re-instate  its  identity. 
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It  is  what  we  might  call  a  “Mae  West”  version  of  the  traditional 
“Queen  Anne”  chair — all  curves  throughout,  down  to  the  very 
“ball-and-claw”  feet.  It  is  made  of  golden  yellow  Swedish  ash 
wood,  which  is  extremely  hard,  hence  takes  a  glossy,  satiny  hnish 
that  enhances  the  gracefully  articulated  elegance  of  the  entire 
piece. 

Both  of  the  chairs  just  described  represent,  each  in  its  own 
manner,  a  creative  use  of  the  “Queen  Anne”  tradition  in  fur¬ 
niture-making,  in  that  the  tradition  serves  not  as  a  model  to 
duplicate,  but,  rather,  as  a  point  of  departure,  a  means  to  reach, 
to  bring  about,  a  new  entity.  The  tradition  itself,  instead  of  being 
dulled,  staled,  stereotyped,  demeaned,  as  it  is  by  those  me¬ 
chanically-manufactured  replicas  of  “Queen  Anne”  chairs  seen 
in  some  modern  department  stores,  is,  in  its  turn,  made  a  means 
of  this  or  of  that  concept  and  is  thereby  renewed,  re-created, 
enriched. 

The  chair  depicted  on  Plate  10  belongs  to  the  “Queen  Anne” 
tradition  mainly  by  some  of  the  features  of  its  back.  These  have 
been  adapted  to  a  rustic  frame  of  reference:  the  wood,  to  start 
with,  is  maple,  and  the  seat  is  of  rush.  The  proportions,  too, 
have  been  altered,  primarily  by  way  of  the  horizontal  bar  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  which  breaks  into  the  curvilinear 
flow  and  stunts  the  sense  of  the  back’s  height  and  gracefulness. 
For  the  lower  part  of  the  chair,  the  joiner  reverted  to  features 
of  other  traditions  {e.g.,  Plate  9),  from  which  he  appropriated 
the  front  rung  and  its  bulbous  turnings  and,  for  the  legs,  the 
sequence  of  rectilinear  blocks  alternating  with  spherical  turn¬ 
ings.  Additionally,  the  rectilinear  format  of  the  seat  is  given  a 
greater  sense  of,  angularity  than  the  seat  has  in  the  chair  on 
Plate  7  by  the  fact  that  the  top  ends  of  the  legs  show  as  square 
blocks  at  each  of  the  front  corners  of  the  seat.  With  all  of  that, 
however,  i.e.,  with  all  of  the  modihcations  wrought  upon  the 
makeup  of  the  traditional  “Queen  Anne”  chair,  the  viewer  is, 
in  this  case,  readily  led  to  challenge  the  creative  integrity  of  the 
piece:  while  in  its  totality  the  chair  has  a  new  overall  identity — 
that  of  a  rustic,  rather  than  of  an  elegant,  piece  of  furniture — 
to  which  the  characteristics  of  its  parts  contribute,  the  organic 
reconciliation,  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint,  of  all  of  its  sections 
remains  questionable.  For  instance,  the  angularity  of  the  seat 
and  the  rectilinear  character  of  the  legs,  by  their  strong  op¬ 
position  to  the  graceful  curving  of  the  back,  are  not  entirely 
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compatible  with  it.  Hence,  this  chair  may  be  categorized  as  a 
somewhat  eclectic  assemblage  rather  than  a  constructive  merg¬ 
ing  of  the  elements  it  takes  from  the  traditions  it  uses. 

For  still  another  example  to  make  our  case  about  creative 
modihcation  of  traditions,  we  may  consider  the  two  pieces  of 
furniture  shown  on  Plates  87  and  88.  Each  of  these  is  what  is 
termed  a  lowboy,  i.e.,  a  type  of  dressing  table  that  involves  a 
specihc  set  of  features — a  flat  top  on  a  supporting  “open”  base, 
a  certain  height,  and  front  drawers — which  make  up  the  “low¬ 
boy”  tradition.  Also,  in  each  is  there  a  handling  of  the  various 
lowboy  elements  or  components  which  reflects  the  general  ideas 
which  identify,  in  the  one  (Plate  88),  the  “William  and  Mary” 
and,  in  the  other  (Plate  87),  the  “Queen  Anne”  tradition  of 
lowboy  making. 

The  aesthetic  significance  and  the  identity  of  each  piece  lie 
not,  however,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  lowboy  or  that  it  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  “William  and  Mary”  or  of  “Queen  Anne”  furniture, 
but,  instead,  in  how  the  maker  departed  from  what  says  lowboy 
of  the  “William  and  Mary”  or  “Queen  Anne”  sort  in  order  to 
reach,  each  time,  this  lowboy  by  virtue  of  what  he  selected  to 
use  from  the  traditional  material  and  his  organization  of  that. 

To  wit,  the  “William  and  Mary”  lowboy  (Plate  88)  is  made 
out  of  walnut,  which  has  a  depth,  a  warmth  and  a  richness  of 
color  and  a  grain  producing  a  compact  texture  that  gives  the 
piece  clean-cut  lines,  a  hardness,  a  feeling  of  substantiality  and 
a  surface  smoothness — this  in  contrast  to,  for  instance,  the  effect 
of  a  piece  made  of  a  soft  wood  such  as  pine  {e.g.,  Plate  38). 
While  there  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  stability,  the  proportions 
qualify  these  characteristics  with  a  distinctive  elegant  delicacy: 
there  is  this  thin  thickness  of  the  tabletop,  this  overlap  of  it  for 
this  airiness  of  space,  by  which  the  lowboy  becomes  not  just  any 
“William  and  Mary”  lowboy,  but  this  one. 

Also  very  much  making  it  this  “William  and  Mary”  lowboy  is 
the  character  of  the  decorative  motif,  along  with  its  rhythm, 
which  is  incorporated  into  the  structure.  This  decorativeness  is 
of  what  the  lowboy  is  made — viz.,  the  decorativeness  of  the  subtle 
curving  of  the  “lip,”  the  edge,  of  the  tabletop  and  of  the  drawers, 
the  dainty,  graceful  in-and-out  pattern  in  the  turnings  of  the 
legs,  the  “trumpet”  motif  and  thin  “ankles”  that  say  graceful- 
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ness,  with  transferred  values  of  the  decorative  motif  carried 
throughout  as,  with  appropriate  modihcations,  it  recurs  in  the 
brasses,  the  arches,  the  positioning  of  the  drawers,  the  stretchers 
and  their  interlocking,  the  hnial  at  the  base  and  the  “drops” 
below  the  drawers  (the  “drops”  being  a  vestige  of  the  two  extra 
front  legs  of  some  lowboys  and  highboys). 

Additional  elements  come  in  to  qualify  the  identity  of  this 
“William  and  Mary”  lowboy  by  way  of  the  joiner’s  knowledge 
of  other  traditions,  as,  for  instance,  the  Moorish  curve  of  the 
arches,  the  Dutch-influenced  foot  (originally  a  massive,  large 
ball,  but  here  made  smaller  and  referred  to  as  an  “onion”  or  a 
“turnip”  foot)  and  the  English  kind  of  elegance  and  refinement. 

In  like  fashion,  the  lowboy  illustrated  on  Plate  87  is  not  just 
one  more  lowboy  of  the  “Queen  Anne”  tradition,  such  as  we 
might  find  in  any  number  of  modern  department  stores,  but 
this  massive,  blocky,  squattily  proportioned,  sturdy  “Queen 
Anne”  lowboy,  characterized  also  overall  by  a  ruggedness  due, 
in  part,  to  the  coarse  grain  of  the  oak  from  which  it  is  built.  It, 
then,  says  “Queen  Anne”  lowboy  and  means  whatever  that 
means  to  us  that  any  “Queen  Anne”  lowboy  means;  but,  thus 
organized  according  to  this  artist’s  design  and  his  purposive 
adaptation  of  traditions,  it  has  acquired  new  matter,  new  re¬ 
lationships  among  its  parts  and  has  come  to  mean  aesthetically 
what  no  other  lowboy,  or  “Queen  Anne”  lowboy,  means. 

What  happened  as  a  result  of  the  departures  from  and  ad¬ 
aptations  of  the  standard  features  of  “William  and  Mary”  or  of 
“Queen  Anne”  lowboy  is  that,  in  each  lowboy  just  discussed, 
the  whole  has  been  personalized,  not  personalized,  however,  as 
we  might  personalize  our  luggage  or  our  stationery  by  putting 
our  name  on  it,  but  personalized  as  an  entity  by  the  artist’s 
personality  (interest,  feelings,  imagination,  etc.)  having  been 
engaged,  involved,  at  every  step  of  the  doing,  subjecting  the 
general  characteristics  of  “William  and  Mary”  or  of  “Queen 
Anne”  lowboy  to  the  effect  of  his  imaginative,  creative  percep¬ 
tion  in  the  employment  of  his  means  and  in  the  adaptation  he 
made  of  the  traditions  he  had  access  to  and  chose  to  use. 

To  reinforce  our  point  about  the  effect  of  creative  changes 
within  a  tradition,  it  might  be  fitting  to  introduce  to  the  reader 
the  three  paintings  reproduced  on  Plates  25,  27  and  28  and 
briefly  to  compare  them  in  the  context  of  the  above  comments. 
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All  three  paintings  deal  with  a  subject  of  which  the  main 
component  symbolizes,  represents,  Mary  the  Madonna.  They 
also  have  in  common,  both  among  themselves  and  with  the 
Italian  tradition  of  painting  of  the  thirteen  and  fourteen 
hundreds,  a  combination  of  general  characteristics  of  color 
(compartmentality,  dryness,  relative  superhciality,  etc.),  of  line 
(clean-cutness),  of  modelling  (by  toning  of  the  color),  of  space 
(shallowness,  measurability,  lack  of  atmospheric  ambiance),  of 
perspective  (arbitrary),  and  so  forth.  In  short,  the  Early  Italian 
tradition  is  the  broad  family  stock  from  which  these  three  paint¬ 
ings  derive  their  fundamental  identity  as  members  of  a  group: 
all  three  bear  the  marks  of  the  all-inclusive  tradition. 

Likewise  can  three,  let  us  say,  Irish  girls  named  Mary  be 
identihed  as  belonging  to  a  group  by  their  name  and  by  the 
“Irishness”  (the  black  of  the  hair,  the  blush  of  the  skin,  the 
mercurial  temperament,  the  brogue  of  the  speech,  the  twinkle 
of  the  eyes)  they  share  among  themselves  and  also  with  the 
broad  Irish  family  stock  which  sets  them  apart  from  groups  of 
girls  named  Mary  who  are  of  French,  German  or  other  ethnic 
background. 

Carrying  the  parallel  on,  we  hnd  among  the  three  Irish 
Marys,  as,  correspondingly,  among  the  three  Italian  Madonna- 
Marys,  that,  with  all  the  similarities  they  display  in  features  of 
their  background  origin  and  in  name  or  subject,  each  one — 
each  Irish  girl  named  Mary,  each  picture  of  the  Madonna- 
Mary — presents  a  distinctive  identity  due,  hrst,  to  features  in¬ 
herited  from  their  respective  immediate  parentage.  We  hnd 
Mary  O’Brien  to  have  a  quiet,  gentle  and  warm  personality,  as 
do,  in  fact,  her  parents;  Mary  O’Shea  to  be  a  dignihed,  calm 
and  somewhat  aloof  person,  as  can  be  said,  too,  of  her  father 
and  mother;  and  Mary  O’Flaherty  to  be  graceful  and  dainty 
and  somewhat  spirited,  as  we  know  that  the  O’Flahertys  are. 

With  the  Early  Italian  Madonna-Marys,  we  have  Mary  Um¬ 
brian  (Plate  27),  Mary  Sienese  (Plate  25)  and  Mary  Florentine 
(Plate  28).  We  hnd  Mary  Umbrian  to  have  a  muted  and  brown¬ 
ish  tonality  within  which  subtle  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  occur, 
as  do  the  majority  of  paintings  of  the  Umbrian  artists  in  the 
overall  Early  Italian  tradition.  In  Mary  Sienese  we  recognize 
the  slender,  elongated  hgures  of  the  Sienese — Mary  Sienese’s 
“clan”  or  immediate  family — and  also  the  pointed  oval  faces 
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with  high-placed  eyes  and  long  nose,  the  patterning  hngers, 
scrolled  drapery  edges  and  cool  flesh  shadows.  Mary  Florentine 
exhibits,  in  her  turn,  such  traits  as  a  high-key  color  scheme,  an 
allover  illumination,  a  sensitive,  illustratively  expressive  outline, 
an  atmospheric  clarity  and  a  three-dimensionality,  although  of 
a  light-weight  sort — all  familiar  in  the  typical  work  executed  in 
and  around  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Although  displaying  features  common  to  other  members  of 
her  immediate  family,  none  of  the  Irish  Marys  is  a  clone  of  any 
of  them:  Mary  O’Brien,  as  an  O’Brien,  quiet,  gentle  and  warm, 
is,  as  herself,  studious  and  introverted  and  shy;  Mary  O’Shea, 
dignified,  calm  and  aloof  in  the  O’Shea  way,  asserts  her  own 
inventiveness;  and  Mary  O’Flaherty,  with  all  her  O’Flaherty 
grace,  daintiness  and  spiritedness,  insists  on  order  and  orga¬ 
nization  in  what  she  herself  does.  Correspondingly,  with  the 
Madonna-Marys,  we  have  in  Mary  Umbrian  (Plate  27)  a  set  of 
color  relationships  which  conspire  to  mitigate  drama  and  to 
emphasize  qualities  such  as  gentleness,  restraint  and  simple  one¬ 
ness  of  varied  effects.  Also,  the  composition  tends  to  even  up 
contrasts  in  a  number  of  ways:  by  a  pervasive  mellow  and  fluid 
tonality  which  is  this  Mary  Umbrian’s  own;  by  a  flattening  or  a 
compressing  of  the  depth  recession  to  practically  but  two  or 
three  planes;  by  decorative  motifs  occurring  in  almost  all  areas; 
by  horizontal  alignments  of  units  across  the  width  of  the  panel 
(the  top  of  the  Madonna’s  head  with  the  top  of  the  halo  on 
each  side,  the  book  and  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  various 
figures,  the  Madonna’s  highlighted  knee  and  the  front  edge  of 
the  throne  at  each  side  of  her,  the  edge  of  the  saints’  robes); 
and  by  the  upright,  quasi-two-dimensional  side  figures  which 
continue  the  decorative,  broad,  dark  border  of  the  background 
area,  together  with  which,  and  with  the  horizontal  area  of  the 
floor,  they  parallel  and  underscore  the  shape  of  the  panel  and 
enframe  the  central  grouping  of  Madonna  and  Child. 

With  Mary  Sienese  (Plate  25)  and  all  that  is  Sienese  in  the 
panel,*  inventive,  personal  elements  also  come  to  the  fore — the 
color  scheme,  for  one,  in  its  striking  black-and-yellow  relation¬ 
ship  (a  color  relationship  seen  more  frequently  in  the  Spanish 


*See,  for  example,  the  typical  Sienese  panel  on  Plate  26. 
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than  in  the  Italian  tradition)  and  in  the  use  of  gray,  rather  than 
green,  in  the  shaded  areas  of  the  flesh,  and,  for  another,  the 
angularity  of  the  component  shapes,  hence  of  their  pattern. 
This  angularity  constitutes  a  fitting  adjunct  to  the  angularity  of 
the  shape  of  the  panel  on  which  the  scene  is  depicted,  a  shape 
which  is  emphasized  by  the  placement  of  the  side  figures  and 
the  angels  bordering  the  peak  of  the  picture.  Another  feature 
worth  noting  in  this  panel  is  the  occurrence  of  several  instances 
of  balance  of  equivalents,  namely,  the  one  established  by  the 
slant  of  St.  Peter’s  stick  or  cane  at  the  left  as  it  counterbalances 
the  slant  of  the  fold,  with  its  pointed-to-the-left  edge,  of  the 
drapery  of  the  Saint  at  the  right;  that  of  St.  Peter’s  book  in 
relation  to  the  female  Saint’s  quill;  the  one  involving  the  in¬ 
verted  V-opening  of  St.  Peter’s  garment  and  that  of  the  female 
Saint’s;  and  the  one  comprising  the  trapezoid  shape  of  the  base 
of  the  throne  and  the  inverted  similar  formation  of  the  area 
on  which,  at  the  very  top  of  the  panel,  the  Crucifixion  is  de¬ 
picted.  To  be  noted,  too,  is  the  reference  of  the  pointed  heads 
of  the  angels,  as  they  are  set  on  the  shoulders,  to  the  pointed 
upper  part  of  the  panel,  which  is  set  also  on  its  side-projecting 
“shoulders,”  i.e.,  the  place  at  which  it  joins  the  lower  rectangular 
section  of  the  painting.  The  painter  of  this  Madonna-Mary 
could,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  have  been  the  “fauve”  and  the 
“cubist”  of  his  time. 

Mary  Florentine  (Plate  28),  as  definitely  of  Florentine  par¬ 
entage  or  descent  as  can  be,  displays  its  own  distinctive  order¬ 
liness,  specifically  in  the  bilateral  symmetry  carried  out  in  the 
disposition  of  the  side  figures,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  rendered-as-observed  light  and  shadow  on  the  robes  of  the 
main  attending  angels.  The  composition  builds  up  a  rhythmic 
set  of  relationships  in  keeping  with  the  oval  curve  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  panel.  That  oval  curve  is  picked  up  by  and  played 
on  in,  for  instance,  the  shape  of  the  Madonna’s  head,  of  her 
neckline,  of  her  shoulders  and  arms,  of  the  space  in  which  the 
Child  is  set;  the  torso  of  the  Madonna;  the  horizontal  oval 
defined  by  the  Madonna’s  lap  and  draped  legs,  by  the  sequence 
involving  the  Madonna’s  torso,  the  slanting,  highlighted,  curv¬ 
ing  fold  on  each  of  her  draped  legs  and  the  seemingly  unob¬ 
trusive,  yet  compositionally  vital,  white  unit — the  ermine  lining 
of  the  robe — at  the  very  bottom;  the  vase  and  vegetation  on  the 
background  wall;  the  crown;  the  angels’  haloes  and  wings;  the 
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horizontal  oval  curves  of  the  fold-over  of  the  main  angels’  tu¬ 
nics;  the  two  areas  of  drapery  at  the  upper  part  of  the  setting — 
in  their  individual  folds  and  own  outline,  as  well  as  in  their 
unforshortened,  superimposed  decorative  oval  motif — all,  and 
more,  with  an  emphasis  on,  or  a  cue  taken  from,  the  oval  curve 
of  the  top  of  the  panel  itself.* 


*One  question  that  troubles  many  people  when  we  analyze  a  work  of  art  in  the  manner 
of  the  above  analytical  study  of  the  three  Italian  pictures  is  whether,  in  the  painting 
of  his  picture,  the  artist  is  consciously  aware  of  or  thinks  out  all  of  those  things  that 
we  uncover  or  are  we  merely  reading  into  his  piece  whatever  hts  the  point  we  wish  to 
make.  The  answer  rests  upon  the  fact  that  though  painting  a  picture  and  analyzing  it 
objectively  ultimately,  in  a  sense,  reveal  the  same  things,  they  are  two  entirely  different 
processes. 

Suppose,  as  an  elementary  example,  we  chance  to  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  ourselves 
in  a  mirror  and  observe  that  a  lock  of  hair  is  awry.  We  stop  a  moment  to  look  at  it, 
give  it  a  push  here  and  a  pat  there,  survey  the  result  with  satisfaction  and  continue  on 
our  way.  As  we  go  through  these  actions,  we  may  or  may  not  be  consciously  aware  that 
the  pushing  and  the  patting  of  the  stray  tress  in  the  way  we  push  and  pat  it  will  bring 
about  the  sort  of  overall  harmonious  arrangement  that  it  does  or  will  give  the  sweep 
to  the  contour  of  the  tress  that  emphasizes  the  arch  of  our  brow  or  that  softens  the 
line  of  our  jaw,  etc.  In  other  words,  in  the  course  of  achieving  our  intent,  we  may  or 
may  not  analyze  the  consequences  of  our  pushing  and  patting,  but,  whether  we  do  or 
not,  we  achieve  that  intent  just  the  same.  For,  the  harmoniousness,  the  emphasis,  the 
softening  are  there  not  because  we  hnd  them  in  the  disposition  of  our  lock  of  hair, 
but  because  we  put  them  there  by  our  informed  and  informing  actions,  by  actions,  that 
is,  which,  in  themselves,  embody  and  bring  to  bear  on  our  present  purpose  what  is 
appropriate  to  it  from  our  intellectual  and  emotional  makeup,  our  interests,  our  store 
of  knowledge,  and  so  on.  And,  if,  afterwards,  our  friend  notices  our  pushed  and  patted 
hairdo  and  analyzes  it  intelligently,  diagnoses  what  we  accomplished,  he  is  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  he  understands,  in  bis  perception  of  the  effect  of  what  we  did,  what  we  have 
already  demonstrated  we  understand  by  the  way  we  did  it. 

As  we  implied,  some  will  push  and  pat  their  hair  with,  so  to  speak,  totally  intuitive 
knowledge  of  what  is  being  produced  by  each  push  and  pat,  while  others  will  need  a 
high  degree  of  intellectual  deliberation  to  accomplish  what  they  want.  So,  too,  among 
painters,  one  may  need  to  be  conscious,  to  this  or  that  extent,  of  the  consequences  of 
every  brush  stroke  along  the  way  to  saying  his  say — as,  for  instance,  perhaps  more 
often  than  not,  did  Cezanne — and  another  may  simply /cc/  the  rightness  of  wbat  he  is 
doing  and  “knows”  it  at  the  tip  of  his  fingers  that  hold  the  brush — as,  possibly,  did 
Renoir,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  painted  as  the  bird  sings. 

In  essence,  then,  objective  analysis  of  a  work  of  art  is  the  viewer’s  means  of  seeing — 
by  way  and  in  terms  of  considering  a  painting  as  an  object — what  the  artist — by  way 
and  in  terms  of  the  act  of  painting — saw,  experienced  and  expressed.  Objective  analysis 
does  not  involve  making  adventitious  discoveries  or  fabricating  qualities  and  charac¬ 
teristics  out  of  whole  cloth  and  imposing  them  on  the  object  which  the  artist  created. 
On  the  contrary,  it  discloses  what  is  actually  there,  what  is  in  and  of  the  painting.  True, 
the  viewer  can  claim,  with  some  legitimacy,  to  enjoy  the  artist’s  work  without  objectively 
analyzing  it;  but,  without  objectively  analyzing  it,  which  means  without  getting  to  know 
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All  three  of  the  Madonna  paintings,  each  in  an  individual 
fashion,  thus  exemplify  an  adaptation  of  features  not  only  from 
the  Early  Italian  tradition,  but  also  from  the  subsidiary  tradition 
of  their  respective  immediate  milieu — the  Umbrian,  the 
Sienese,  the  Florentine — which  is,  as  it  was  of  the  examples  of 
the  furniture-maker  tradition  analyzed  earlier,  thus  enriched 
and  thus  each  time  creatively  changed,  re-created. 


A  Few  More  Thoughts  .  .  . 

No  painting,  as  nothing  else  done  by  man,  can  exist  without 
the  use  of  tradition.  We  learn,  we  do,  always,  as  a  result  of  what 
was  learned  and  done  by  others.  Our  own  boot  straps,  we  know, 
do  not  offer  us  a  way  to  lift  ourselves  up.  What  matters,  what 
is  crucial  to  cultural  aliveness  and  progress  is  the  nature  of  the 
use,  creative  or  academic — i.e.,  non-creative — made  of  tradition. 

Creative  changes  in  any  tradition,  to  re-emphasize,  always 
stem  from  a  need  genuinely  felt  that  cannot  be  satished  without 
a  re-adjustment  being  enacted.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
changes  in  the  Chinese  tradition  made  by  the  adherents  who 
migrated  to  the  United  States.  It  was  the  case,  too,  with  the 
changes  in  the  British  breakfasting  tradition  brought  on  by 
hardship  and  with  those  in  the  Early  Italian  tradition  of  painting 
and  in  the  eighteenth-century  tradition  of  furniture-making 
that  took  place,  perforce,  with  every  expressive  use  of  basic 
features.  That  is  to  say,  the  basic  need  which  each  tradition 
embodies  was  able  to  be  met  by  altering  the  manner,  the  details, 
of  its  fulhllment  in  order  to  meet  new  conditions,  and  thus  the 
tradition  survived. 

Non-creative  changes  in  a  tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  lead 
it  to  slide  on  a  downward  path  towards  oblivion.  This  happens 
when,  in  contrast  to  the  Chinese  or  British  or  Early  Italian 
example,  the  trappings  are  made  to  take  precedence  over  the 
substance,  the  technique  of  doing  over  what  the  doing  accom¬ 
plishes,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  answering  a  deep-felt 
need,  but  a  mere  going  through  the  motions.  So  it  is  with,  for 


what  IS  there,  he  cannot  legitimately  claim  to  appreciate  that  work,  i.e.,  to  enjoy  it  with 
and  through  understanding.  The  aesthetic  response  is  a  matter  as  much  of  intellectual 
sensuousness  as  of  sense  satisfaction. 
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instance,  some  church-goers  who,  come  Sunday,  put  on  their 
best  bonnet  and  manners  and  join  the  crowd  and  the  gossip. 
And  so  it  is  with  those  in  present-day  painting  such  as  the  blind 
devotees  of  the  “Hard  Edge”  or  of  the  “Abstract  Expressionist” 
tradition  who  see  to  it  merely  that  their  edges  be,  indeed,  sharp 
or  who  stir  further  turmoil  in  the  distorted  shapes  on  their 
canvasses  because  it  is,  nowadays,  the  thing  to  do,  as  is  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  critical  encomiums,  hollow  though  they  be, 
that  are  heaped  upon  shows  of  their  work.  Eor  these  mere 
followers,  or  “copycats,”  the  need  has  shifted  from  a  need  to 
express  visual  broad  human  qualities  in  one’s  personal  aesthetic 
manner  to  a  need  totally  extraneous  to  art,  that  of  achieving 
recognition,  renown  and/or  hnancial  success.*  The  need  to  ex- 


*The  mere  following  of  a  tradition — as  of  a  creed,  which  following  equally  fails  the 
purposes  of  expression — is  the  doing  of  something  because  “everybody  is  doing  it.”  It 
can  be  likened,  in  a  way,  to  the  use  of  those  catchwords  and  phrases  which,  for  a  time, 
appear  in  every  conceivable  context  and  satisfy  every  conceivable  occasion  of  voiced 
thought  and  which,  then,  determine,  to  an  extent,  what  people  will  perceive,  do  and 
think,  what  they  will  consider  important  in  their  assessment  and  understanding  of  the 
things  and  situations  around  them.  In  the  nineteen  sixties,  for  example,  everyone  had 
or  had  not  “charisma”;  for  the  past  few  years,  people  “make  a  determination”  instead 
of  simply  “determining”;  nowadays,  non-comparable  things  are  “apples  and  oranges” 
(although  apples  and  oranges  are  indeed  comparable,  as  would  be  peaches  and  tennis 
balls  or  a  painting  and  a  sonata  [see  Barton  Church,  “A  Sonata — A  Painting:  A  Com¬ 
parison,”  The  Barnes  Foundation  Journal  of  the  Art  Department,  The  Barnes  Foundation 
Press,  Merion,  Pa.,  Spring,  1972,  pp.  59-71],  and  as  apples  and,  perhaps,  shoelaces 
might  not  be)  and  “the  bottom  line”  is  what  one  now  serves  or  requests  to  sum  up  an 
argument;  President  Kennedy  chose  to  express  his  feelings  by  way  of  his  being  “hopeful 
that  .  .  .”  and  people,  ever  since,  are  being  “hopeful”  rather  than  simply  “hoping.” 
Similarly,  when,  in  the  world  of  fashions,  “taupe”  is  “in,”  it  behooves  any  lady  with  any 
self-respect  in  regard  to  such  matters  to  see  to  it  that  her  wardrobe  be  adequately 
saturated  with  that  brownish-gray  hue  and  none  other.  Thus  are  cliches  born;  they 
come,  flourish  and  go.  Some  do  leave  their  mark,  becoming  absorbed  into  the  language 
and  given  a  place  in  the  dictionary.  In  art,  too,  something  does,  at  times,  remain  of 
these  passing  moments  of  folly. 

The  target  of  our  reprimand  is  not  the  doing,  the  painting,  the  saying  in  the  manner 
of  what  has  been  or  is  being  done,  painted,  said  (Monet,  Sisley,  Pissarro  painted  in  the 
manner  of  the  Impressionists,  as  Titian  and  Tintoretto  did  in  the  general  fashion  of 
the  Venetians  of  their  day),  but  rather  that  whatever  is  being  done,  painted,  said  is 
done,  painted,  said  because  it  has  been  done,  painted  and  said  and  been,  for  one  or 
another  reason,  acclaimed  or  widely  accepted,  and  one  has  to  “keep  up  with  the  Joneses,” 
or  “with  the  juries”  in  order  to  satisfy  one’s  aspiration  of  being  “in.”  Indeed,  there  are 
those  who  still,  nowadays,  attempt  to  paint  a  la  Impressionism  of  a  century  ago — 
importing  stale  goods  lamentably  damaged  in  transit — not  unlike  those/awtoccmi  which 
move  only  according  to  the  action  of  the  one  who  pulls  the  strings.  Corot  may  have 
summed  it  all  up  well  when  he  said,  “II  vaut  mieux  n’etre  rien  qu’etre  I’echo  d’un  autre 
peintre”  (“It  is  better  to  be  nothing  than  to  be  the  echo  of  another  painter”). 
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press  broad  human  qualides  in  an  aesthetic  way  can  give  rise 
to  an  art  tradition.  The  need  for  fame  and  riches,  however, 
cannot,  for  it  involves  only  exploitation  of  the  means  for  the 
sake  of  a  purpose  to  which  the  means  bear  but  a  factitious 
connection.  In  that  event,  the  means  cannot  be  made  to  express 
anything  in  the  honest  sense  of  the  word,  and  no  tradition  of 
any  aesthetic  merit  can  arise  from  such  adventitious  use  of  those 
means. 

Failing  to  be  renewed  by  a  push  from  within,  a  given  tradition 
loses  not  only  its  force  and  signihcance,  but  its  very  reason  for 
being.  It  arrives  at  what  we  might  call  the  “coma”  stage  of  its 
evolution,  or  devolution — that  is,  a  stage  before  new  under¬ 
standing  has  crystallized  or  taken  root,  before  re-adjustment 
has  been  made  to  the  new  demands  of  a  changed  milieu.  It  is 
the  phase  of  the  mere  followers,  the  “also  rans,”  i.e.,  those  who 
adhere  slavishly  to  the  ways  of  their  predecessors — as,  in  the 
traditions  of  painting,  the  “Giottinos”  (the  “little  Giottos”),  the 
“late”  (in  terms  of  both  chronology  and  deadness)  Florentines, 
the  “late”  Venetians,  the  “late”  Manets  and  Impressionists,  the 
“Cezanninos,”  the  “Picassinos.”  The  result  of  their  doing  is  al¬ 
ways  marked  by  an  overdoing,  in  the  sense  of  making  a  mech¬ 
anistic  and  superhcial  use  of  what  had  had  meaning  once,  when 
rooted  in,  born  of,  the  inner-felt  need  which  created  that  result, 
but  which  answers  to  that  need  no  longer — as,  mter  alia,  most 
of  the  work  of  Derain  in  reference  to  his  use  of  the  contributions 
of,  among  others,  Cezanne,  Picasso,  Bonnard,  Courbet,  Fantin- 
Latour,  Renoir  (c/.,  e.g.,  Plates  51  and  52).* 


*The  plagiarist,  either  of  the  eclectic  or  of  the  one-track  sort,  usually  has  technical 
ability,  but  he  is  convinced  of  little  and  committed  to  nothing.  Whatever  he  turns  out 
elicits  a  kind  of  deja-vu  sensation:  it  is  a  prefabricated  item,  a  re-roasted  roast  chicken. 
He  misquotes  or  quotes  out  of  context  or  plays,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  dummy’s 
role  in  a  ventriloquist’s  act,  for  what  we  hear,  what  we  see  that  he  purports  to  present 
as  his  own  come  actually  from  another  source  but  superhcially  disguised — as  Lamb- 
chop’s  voice  from  Sheri  Lewis,  Charlie  McCarthy’s  voice  from  Edgar  Bergen,  Derain’s 
expressive  ideas  from  Renoir  or  others.  The  plagiarist,  in  short,  has  nothing  of  his  own 
to  say  and  says  it  in  the  manner  of  someone  else.  A  perceptive  music  critic  said  of  a 
violinist  that  “he  played  his  violin  just  like  Heifetz:  he  held  it  under  his  chin.”  It  may 
be  said  of  the  plagiarist  painter  that  he,  too,  painted  like  whoever  was  his  prototype: 
he  applied  pigments  onto  his  canvas.  Nor,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  is  there  anything 
quite  so  meaningless  as  doing  with  great  efficiency  what  should  not  have  been  done  at 
all,  since  it  has  already  been  done — and  done  creatively  then. 
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In  other  words,  what  was  done  by  his  predecessors  can  be 
used  by  a  later  practitioner,  as  we  noted  on  an  earlier  occasion, 
either  like  a  lamppost  that  holds  up  the  weakling  or  the  drunk¬ 
ard  incapable  of  standing  on  his  own  two  legs — Flemish  and 
Florentine  features  (c.g..  Plates  5,  13  and  36)  with  respect  to, 
for  instance.  Grant  Wood’s  use  of  them  in  “American  Gothic” 
(Plate  14) — or  like  a  beacon  that  illuminates  a  person’s  own 
path — as  do  the  same  two  traditions  of  painting  with  respect 
to,  for  instance,  Francois  Clouet’s  use  of  them  in  his  “Portrait 
of  a  Woman”  (Plate  6).  The  difference  is  that  of  an  academic 
(Grant  Wood’s)  as  against  a  creative  (Clouet’s)  use  of  traditions, 
a  difference  that  can  be  found  in  any  area  of  human  endeavor. 

The  process  involved  in  the  creative  use  made  of  traditions 
is,  of  course,  none  other  than  the  very  process  that  brings  about 
what  we  have  called  transferred  values  or  transferred  qualities.* 
In  each  instance,  features,  characteristics,  qualities  belonging 
to  one  thing — be  that  thing  a  tradition  or  a  flower  petal  or  an 
eagle  or  whatnot — is  passed  on,  transferred  into  another 
thing — a  painting,  a  tradition,  a  unit  on  a  canvas  that  says  flesh 
or  tree — and  qualifies  the  new  entity,  helping  to  make  it  specific 
without  destroying  the  entity’s  own  basic  character.  In  other 
words,  saying  creative  use  of  traditions  is  tantamount  to  saying 
transferred  qualities.  And  that  is  the  reason  for  which  it  can 
justly  be  stated  that  any  creative  piece  of  work,  in  art  as  else¬ 
where,  perforce  includes  transferred  qualities  in  its  makeup. 

Naturally  also,  the  process  we  are  referring  to  coincides  with 
that  of  instrumentalism. t  For,  because  of  the  new  context  and 
relationships  that  the  means  employed  or  the  qualities  trans¬ 
ferred  acquire,  the  creative  process  gives  them,  the  means  them¬ 
selves  or  the  qualities,  a  new  character,  a  new  function,  hence 
endows  them  with  a  new  significance. 


*See  Violette  de  Mazia,  “Transferred  Values;  Part  I — Introduction,”  The  Barnes  Foun¬ 
dation  Journal  of  the  Art  Department,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  (Autumn,  1978),  The  Barnes  Foun¬ 
dation  Press,  Merion  Station,  Pa.,  pp.  3—33. 

tSee  Violette  de  Mazia,  “Subject  and  Subject  Matter:  Part  II — Instrumentalism,”  ViST.^s, 
V^ol.  II,  No.  2,  (1981  — 1983),  The  V.O.L.N.  Press,  Merion  Station,  Pa.,  pp.  3—58. 
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Still  a  Few  More  Thoughts  .  .  . 

Tradition,  obviously,  is  not  a  closed-up,  walled-in  affair;  it  is 
not  a  frozen,  static  manner  of  feeling,  thinking  and  doing;  it  is 
not  determined  or  governed  by  a  set  of  rules:  rules  make  for 
routine,  and  routine  is  not  tradition.  On  the  contrary,  tradition 
is  a  live  thing,  born  of  a  live  reaction  to  life:  it  grows,  weakens 
and  re-develops.  And,  although  it  embodies  the  objectihed  crys¬ 
tallization  of  a  group’s  experience,  tradition  both  remains  what 
it  has  come  to  be  and  changes;  and  it  keeps  changing  through 
time  and  place  in  concert  with  historical  human  development. 
As  it  affects  various  people,  it  is  also  being  experienced,  worked 
with  and  on,  used  instrumentally,  hence,  adapted,  made  to  serve 
as  a  means,  to  the  fulhllment  of  various  new  goals.  What  is  valid 
remains,  survives  because,  as  already  noted,  of  the  power,  the 
life  it  gets  from  having  had  its  source  in  the  vital  experience  of 
a  group;  and,  as  we  have  also  noted  earlier,  it  changes,  acquires 
new  characteristics  and  meanings,  as  it  hits,  comes  in  contact 
with,  affects,  and  is  responded  to  and  experienced  by  various 
subsidiary  groups  and  by  individuals  within  the  larger  group 
and  by  groups  and  individuals  outside  of  it. 

In  this  manner,  as  an  example,  was  the  Early  Italian  tradition 
experienced  by  such  groups  within  its  domain  as  the  Umbrian, 
the  Sienese,  the  Florentine,  the  Ferrarese,  the  Bolognese,  the 
Milanese,  et  aL;  by  such  groups  outside  of  it  as  the  sixteenth- 
century  Venetian  and  that  constituting  the  Moderns;  by  such 
individuals  within  the  Early  Italian  tradition  as  Giotto  {e.g.,  Plate 
94),  with  his  sparkle  and  imaginative  compositions,  Uccello  (e.g., 
Plate  84),  with  his  use  of  perspective,  Masaccio  (e.g.,  Plate  60), 
with  his  atmospheric  haze,  Andrea  del  Castagno  (e.g.,  Plate  50), 
with  his  swirl,  Piero  della  Francesca  (e.g.,  Plate  80),  with  his 
pervasive  cool  color  tonality;  and  by  such  individuals  outside 
of  that  tradition  as  Titian  (e.g.,  Plate  30),  in  the  massiveness 
given  to  the  pyramidal  structure  of  his  Italian  predecessors  (e.g., 
Plate  24),  Cezanne  (e.g.,  Plate  77)  and  De  Chirico  (e.g.,  Plate 
81),  who  incorporate  in  their  paintings  the  Early  Italian  clarity 
of  space  (e.g.,  Plate  28),  Seurat  (e.g.,  Plate  92),  in  his  personal 
rendering  of  the  Early  Italian  clean-cut  boundary  of  area  (e.g.. 
Plates  13  and  36),  Matisse  (e.g.,  Plate  35),  with  his  highly  colorful 
employment  of  the  Florentine  color  compartmentality  (e-g; 
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Plate  13),  the  Cubists  {e.g.,  Plate  97)  and  the  Non-Objective 
painters  {e.g.,  Plate  61),  by  way  of  an  activity  of  units  in  a  space 
which  is  the  painter’s  own,  i.e.,  which  is,  as  in  Early  Italian  works, 
arbitrarily  conceived  {e.g.,  Plate  25). 

The  very  fact  that  we  establish  traditions  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  major  distinctions  that  set  human  beings  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  kingdom:  books  written,  paintings  painted, 
music  composed,  and  so  on,  are  there,  available  to  man’s  off¬ 
spring  to  use  educationally,  whether  the  person  who  wrote, 
painted,  composed  them  be  present  or  no  longer  alive.  This  is 
in  contrast  to,  say,  a  dog,  as  to  any  member  of  a  non-human 
species,  who  acts  as  he  acts,  knows  what  he  knows  only  because 
of  two  features  of  his  existence,  neither  of  which  is  that  of 
possessing  knowledge  of  traditions.  The  hrst  feature  is  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  instinctive  behavior,  which  a  puppy  is  born  with  and 
does  not  have  to  be  taught — such  as  submissive  cringing  when 
approaching  a  dominant  member  of  his  own  pack  or  a  ritual 
for  establishing  his  own  territory  and  an  ability  to  recognize 
that  of  others  of  his  kind.  The  second  feature  is  learned  be¬ 
havior,  i.e.,  behavior  that  results,  in  the  dog’s  case,  from  his 
direct  contact  with  other  animals  and  with  people.  A  dog  learns 
to  chase  cars  from  other  dogs  he  sees  doing  it  or  learns  not  to 
jump  on  furniture  and  not  to  chew  on  the  rug  from  the  per¬ 
suasive  voice  or  the  punishing  hand  of  a  person  right  there, 
present  in  the  flesh. 

Like  the  dog,  we,  too,  act  in  accordance  with  our  instinctive 
drives  and  learn  things  by  direct  contact  with  the  world  around 
us,  but,  unlike  the  dog,  who  cannot  learn  by  way  of  traditions, 
we  learn  also  from  the  records  of  achievement  produced  by 
our  own  and  previous  generations.  No  dog,  not  the  brightest 
of  French  poodles,  can  learn  a  single  thing  today  from  the 
behavior  of  any  dog  who  lived  in  Renaissance  Italy  or  in  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  France,  nor  can  he  learn  even  from  a  contem¬ 
porary  dog  without  an  actual  physical  encounter  with  him.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  consult  and  learn  from  the  distant  past, 
and,  further,  we  can  leave,  for  subsequent  generations  to  con¬ 
sult,  our  own  record  which  can  add  to  or  bring  into  clearer  or 
new  focus  the  ideas,  discoveries  and  perceptions  that  we  in¬ 
herited,  used  and  adapted.  Tradition,  for  human  beings,  com¬ 
municates  over  time  and  space  and,  thus  communicating  over 
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time  and  space,  establishes  cultural  continuity  and,  possibly,  also 
progress. 

Traditions,  consequently,  are  an  all-important  element,  a  vital 
one,  for  anyone — painter,  scientist,  and  others — who  is  creative 
in  what  he  does,  for  the  traditions  make  up  the  reservoir  of 
human  accomplishments:  they  offer  the  stuff  from  which  art¬ 
ists,  etc.,  can  learn,  material  for  them  to  draw  upon  as  tools 
drawn  from  a  toolbox,  to  adapt  and  to  build  with  and  on  so  as 
to  bring  out,  to  express,  to  embody,  to  give  a  body  to,  their  own 
new  ideas.  Traditions,  to  reiterate  and  re-emphasize,  being  the 
records  of  human  achievement,  remain  for  subsequent  gen¬ 
erations  to  consult,  to  learn  and  to  grow  from.* 

By  that  very  token,  what  any  artist,  any  creative  person,  at 
any  given  time,  uses,  does,  has,  as  a  primary  characteristic  of 
his  work  is  likely  to  have  been  used,  been  done,  been  present 
in  the  work  of  earlier  men,  although  not  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  or  degree  of  prominence  or  of  intensity.  And,  just  as 
the  earlier  work  may  shed  light  upon  that  characteristic  as  it 
appears  in  the  later  work,  so  the  later  work  may  reveal  that 
characteristic  in  the  predecessor. 

To  put  it  another  way,  tradition  offers,  so  to  speak,  three 
faces:  it  has  a  distinctive  physiognomy  of  what  it  is  at  a  particular 
period  and  place  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  what  it  is  as  it  points 
both  backward  to  previous  traditions  and  forward  towards 


*Even  with  all  that  traditions  can  do,  one  of  the  tragic  conditions  of  our  lives  remains 
that,  with  the  death  of  any  one  of  us,  the  loss  includes — besides  the  loss  of  the  individual 
as  a  parent,  a  child,  a  friend  and  all  that  that  stands  for — the  disappearance  of  what 
the  individual  had  in  him  of  knowledge  and  of  skill.  And,  likewise,  tragic  it  is  that  man’s 
achievements  can  be  lost,  can  disappear  through  the  effects  of  nature  and  of  destructive 
acts  of  man’s  own  or  through  his  neglect  or  ignorance.  No  one  will  then  ever  really 
know  the  wonderful  cook’s  own  way  of  making  that  delicious  onion  soup  of  hers  or 
what  exactly  would  have  come  next  in  the  physicist’s  unhnished  formulation  of  his  new 
theory  or  what  step  the  medical  researcher  was  ready  to  take  in  his  development  of  a 
cure  for  this  or  that  disease,  nor  can  we  ever  have  further  contributions  in  art  from 
Titian’s  genius  or  Cezanne’s,  or  even  conceive  what  we  might  have  had  of  them. 
Fortunately,  however,  as  a  measure  of  compensation,  at  least  there  are  the  traditions; 
at  least  there  is  a  means  for  people,  at  all  levels,  to  leave  some  record  of  what  they 
knew  and  achieved.  Nor  are  these  records  just  mementos  or  historical  documentation; 
they  represent  the  import  of,  the  consequences  of  their  makers  having  lived.  Signihcant 
events  or  incidents  experienced  or  statements  or  observations  made  but  not  recorded, 
and  therefore  forever  lost,  might  or  could  have  had  vital  importance  to  the  history, 
the  documentation  and  the  progress  of  life,  yet  will  remain  lacunae,  missing  links,  in 
the  development  of  mankind  and  civilization. 
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things  to  come.  Tintoretto  {e.g.,  Plate  45),  for  instance,  could 
not  mean  all  that  he  can  mean  to  us  were  it  not  for  what  his 
work  leads  us  to  see  of  the  power  in  Michelangelo’s  {e.g.,  Plate 
19)  and  of  the  three-dimensionality  in  Giotto’s  {e.g.,  Plate  34). 
In  that  regard,  these  two  earlier  men  prophesied  what  was  to 
come  in  Tintoretto.  Conversely,  Michelangelo  and  Giotto  come 
to  mean  more  than  they  otherwise  would  because  of  what  Tin¬ 
toretto  shows  us  that  was  in  them  for  him  to  build  on;  and 
Tintoretto  also  gains  in  signihcance  when  we  see  Cezanne’s 
powerful  thrusts  and  counterthrusts  {e.g.,  Plate  83)  and  Sou¬ 
tine’s  {e.g.,  Plate  22),  prophesied  by  Tintoretto’s  {e.g.,  Plate  21), 
which  thrusts  and  counterthrusts  help  us  to  see,  perhaps  even 
to  discover,  the  subtle,  gentle  dynamic  activity  of  the  contrasting 
“pulls”  in  many  of  Chardin’s  canvasses  {e.g.,  Plate  1).  What 
Tintoretto  did  with  dramatic  streaks  of  light  {e.g.,  Plate  20)  is 
a  new  actuality,  yet  it  is  a  reincarnation  of,  a  giving  of  new  flesh 
to,  an  idea  present  in  an  earlier  actuality — the  work  of  the 
Byzantines  and  Italo-Byzantines  {e.g.,  Plate  33)  and  the  Sienese 
{e.g.,  Plate  26) — as,  in  turn,  Tintoretto’s  dramatic  light  is  rein¬ 
carnated  in  the  work  of  El  Greco  {e.g..  Plates  32  and  62)  and 
Picasso  {e.g.,  Plate  4).  Again,  what  Cezanne  stresses  of  dynamic 
movement  by  the  use  of  contrasting  axial  planes  {e.g..  Plates  83 
and  91)  existed,  albeit  in  less  emphatic  form,  in  Rubens  {e.g., 
Plate  86),  in  the  Venetians — in  Bellini  {e.g.,  Plate  29)  and  Titian 
{e.g.,  Plate  30),  for  instance — and,  still  earlier,  in  Giotto  {e.g., 
Plate  55).  Similarly,  the  “skewers”  (directional  lines*)  that  often 
characterize  Cezanne’s  compositions  {e.g..  Plates  83  and  91)  can 
now  be  found  in  Giotto  {e.g.,  Plate  55),  where,  of  course,  they 
always  were  but  not  obviously  so  until  Cezanne  removed  them 
from  the  earlier  illustrative  context  and  stripped  them  of  their 
earlier  plastic  characteristics,  both  of  which  aspects  tended  to 
obscure  them.  And  those  very  “skewers”  that  Cezanne  reincar¬ 
nated  prophesied  yet  a  later  reincarnation,  once  more  depleted 
of  the  old  flesh  and  given  new  dressing,  this  time  of  a  pattern 


^Directional  lines  link  and  tend  to  pull  units  that  are  not  located  at  the  same  depth  of 
space  onto  a  single  plane.  For  example,  in  Cezanne’s  “Still  Life  with  Ginger  Jar”  (Plate 
72)  the  diagonal  meeting  of  the  light  and  dark  areas  of  the  pear  at  the  extreme  right 
is  “continued”  through  three-dimensional  space  by  the  outline,  slanting  in  the  same 
direction,  of  the  right  boundary  of  the  overhanging  cloth  in  the  lower  foreground. 
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of  planes  and  lines,  in  Picasso’s,  etal.,  cubist  pictures  {e.g.,  Plates 
57  and  58).  In  short,  it  is  always  the  case  that  a  work  of  art  in 
any  medium  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  new  actuality — it — 
and  both  a  kind  of  reincarnation  of  earlier  ideas  and  a  kind  of 
prophecy  of  later  developments.  The  eye  sees  what  it  has 
learned  to  see  and  .  .  .  looks  forward,  too.  And  doesn’t  that 
apply  to  life’s  development  in  general,  to  any  of  life’s  phases? 

Of  course  it  does.  Art  and  life,  indeed,  are  kin.  For,  such 
reciprocal  yielding  of  meaning  is  by  no  means  conhned  to  the 
traditions  of  painting  or  of  the  other  arts,  but  occurs  in  any 
area  of  human  concern  in  which  there  is  change,  development, 
life.  A  newspaper  headline  proclaiming  a  successful  space-shut¬ 
tle  flight  means  what  the  words  used  mean,  conveys  a  piece  of 
information  to  anyone  conversant  with  those  words.  But,  for 
those  who  know  the  past,  who  know  something  about  engi¬ 
neering,  about  rocketry,  about  the  space  sciences,  about  pre¬ 
vious  space  flights,  etc.,  the  headline  means  much  more,  carries 
a  much  more  significant  message;  and  what  it  means  is  more 
precise.  Conversely  does  all  the  prior  knowledge  acquire  an 
additional  significance,  a  particular  import  by  way  of  its  con¬ 
nection  with  what  it  harbinged,  because  of  the  new  situation  set 
forth  in  that  headline.  The  same  is  true  of  the  relationship 
between  the  ideas  of  Newton  and  Einstein,  between  the  work¬ 
ings  of  mathematics  and  the  computer:  each  participant  in  the 
relationship  gains  a  significance  or  meaning  from  the  other.  Or, 
to  cite  another  example  from  the  arts:  in  music,  knowledge  of 
the  traditions  is  also  a  sine  qua  non  of  perception:  fully  to  under¬ 
stand  Beethoven,  we  need  to  know  Mozart,  and  vice  versa;  to 
grasp  the  essentials  of  jazz,  we  need  to  know  Bach;  and  to  take 
the  complete  measure  of  Bach,  we  should  know  Monteverdi, 
Scarlatti,  Vivaldi  and  other  early  composers;  and  our  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  of  jazz  will,  once  more,  enhance  our 
understanding  of  Bach.  The  ear,  too,  hears  what  it  has  learned 
to  hear  and  .  .  .  awaits  the  future,  too. 

In  this  context,  reference  could  be  made  also  to  etymology, 
which  is,  in  essence,  the  study  of  word  formation,  development 
and  transmission.  As  with  the  examples  already  given  in  this 
article,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  any  field  of  knowledge,  so,  in 
the  case  of  words.  When  we  become  aware  of  the  origin  of 
words,  of  the  changes  they  undergo  as  they  fill  the  needs  of 
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communication  in  different  times,  places  and  languages,  and 
aware  also  of  the  cognates  they  spawn  as  new  conditions  and 
needs  arise — i.e.,  when  we  become  aware  of  the  tradition  of 
words — we  deepen  our  grasp  of  what  language  conveys  and  of 
the  ideas  embedded  in  it,  and  a  word’s  identity  becomes  more 
precise,  more  telling,  and  its  subtleties  are  more  accessible  to 
understanding. 

As  an  example,  the  word  “table”  is,  to  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  etymology,  merely  an  arbitrary  sound  or  letter 
combination  that  has  been  memorized  for  the  simple  conven¬ 
ience  of  speaking  or  writing  of  a  certain  kind  of  object  and,  as 
such,  is  capable  of  providing  only  an  incidental,  non-evocative 
notion  of  the  object  it  specihes.  If,  however,  we  can  trace  “table” 
back  to  the  Latin  '' tabula,''  with  its  meaning  of  “plank”  or 
“board”  and  of  “list,”  and  from  there  go  forward  again  to  such 
related  English  words  as  “tablet”  and  “tabulate” — if,  that  is,  we 
know  something  of  its  origin  and  its  tradition — then  the  word 
acquires  a  richness,  a  signihcance,  in  that  its  very  format  sug¬ 
gests  something  of  the  general  structure  and  purpose  of  the 
object  it  names.  In  this,  a  word  like  “table”  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  such  words  as  “sauerkraut”  and  “tableau,”  which,  as  used  in 
the  English  language,  with  no  quotation  marks  and  not  itali¬ 
cized,  are  straightforwardly  appropriated,  adopted  rather  than 
adapted  from  other  languages — the  former,  from  German, 
which  adapted  it  from  the  Alsatian  surkrut  (bitter  herb);  the  other, 
from  Erench — as  unmodihed  imports.  Also,  as  in  traditions  of 
art,  in  the  formation  of  languages  words  are  adapted  differently 
in  different  languages  as  the  need  occurs  to  adapt  the  original 
sound,  spelling  and/or  meaning  to  the  particular  language’s 
particular  pronunciation,  spelling  and  use  of  the  word.  The 
Latin  '‘tabula"  became  "tabule"  in  Anglo-Saxon,  “tavola”  in  mod¬ 
ern  Italian,  "tafel"  in  German  and  in  Dutch,  "table"  (pronounced 
“tahbl”)  in  Erench,  “table”  (pronounced  “ta'ibl”)  in  cockney  and 
"tabla"  in  Spanish,  reverting  there  to  the  original  meaning  of 
board  or  plank. 


And  Still  a  Few  More  Thoughts  .  .  . 

Tradition,  it  is  clear,  provides  the  artist  not  an  end  to  be 
achieved,  but  a  means  for  the  achievement  of  a  new,  personal 
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end.  Like  the  artist’s  subject,  it  does  not,  that  is,  serve  as  a 
destination,  but  as  a  point  of  departure — and  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture  of  a  particular  sort:  the  artist  does  not  start  off  from 
it  and  leave  it  behind,  as  we  might  start  off  from  a  train  station 
in  Philadelphia  and  leave  the  station  behind  as  we  travel  to  New 
York.  Rather,  the  artist  starts  off  from  tradition  as  we  might 
start  off  from  school  after  Commencement  to  go  out  into  the 
world;  he  takes  something  of  it  along  with  him.  What  he  takes 
along  is  not  simply  his  memory  of  it — as  an  academic  technician 
would — but  those  qualities  and  meanings  he  discovered  in  it  as 
he  experienced  it. 

Stated  differently,  tradition  is  a  circumstance  of  the  artist’s 
world  that  starts  him  off  in  a  certain  general  direction,  and  it 
stays  with  him  to  the  end,  to  the  point  of  arrival,  his  hnished 
work.  But,  as  we  noted  earlier,  just  as  an  artist  does  not  paint 
a  landscape,  a  still  life,  etc.,  but  paints  a  picture,  for  which  he 
makes  use  of  a  landscape  scene,  a  still-life  setup,  etc.,  along  with 
color,  line,  and  so  on,  so  does  he,  too,  not  paint  in  the  manner 
of  this  or  that  tradition,  but  makes  instrumental  use  of  whatever 
of  it  will  help  him  to  say  his  say.  Nor  does  tradition  launch  one 
artist  in  the  same  direction  as  it  does  another,  for  it  is  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  it — at  the  beginning  and  also  along  the  way  as  he 
comes  more  and  more  clearly  to  know  what  he  is  heading  for — 
which  determines  what  of  a  tradition’s  qualities  and  character¬ 
istics  he  will  retain,  incorporate,  modify,  be  influenced  by,* 
while  his  design,  his  general  objective  and  plan  of  organization, 
guides  the  very  adaptation  of  traditions. 


*When  one  is  influenced  by  a  tradition,  or  anything  else  experienced,  he  is,  of  course, 
not  a  copycat.  “Influence”  means  that  whatever  it  is  that  affects  a  person  flows  mto  his 
makeup,  becomes  his  own. 

One  treads,  however,  on  risky  ground,  and  should  feel  uncomfortable,  when  attrib¬ 
uting  characteristics  of  a  work  of  art  to  the  influence  of  other  works  or  other  traditions 
without  definite  supporting  evidence.  Obviously,  unless  history  establishes  the  fact  that 
an  influence  did  occur,  one  should  hesitate  to  use  the  term  at  all,  since  it  is  equally 
plausible  that  what  appears  to  be  the  result  of  influence  is  actually  a  case  of  an  affinity 
for  similar  effects  among  different  artists.  In  this  connection,  there  comes  to  mind  the 
not  infrequent  happenstance  of  patents  on  a  same  invention  being  applied  for  more 
or  less  concurrently  by  individuals  totally  ignorant  of  each  other’s  contributions  and 
even  of  each  other’s  existence.  For,  it  is  the  nature  of  any  tradition,  in  art  and  elsewhere, 
that  development  in  particular  areas  of  interest  often  sets  the  stage  for  the  next,  perhaps 
inevitable,  step  to  be  taken,  and  that  step  is  then  coincidentally  taken  simultaneously 
by  A1  Kali  in  Timbuktu  and  by  A1  Batros  in  Montmartre. 
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The  importance  for  the  viewer  of  having  knowledge  of  the 
traditions  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  is  then  able  to  ferret 
out  the  presence  of  this  or  of  that  tradition  in  a  given  painting 
or  to  identify  the  features  either  borrowed  or  taken,  as  the  case 
may  be,  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  such  knowledge  acquires 
importance  through  the  viewer’s  ability  to  detect  in  the  work 
at  hand  just  how  the  early  features  or  characteristics  he  recog¬ 
nizes  are  used,  how  they  relate  to  the  new  context,  what  present 
purpose  they  are  now  employed  to  serve,  whether  the  modi- 
hcations  they  have  undergone  actually  do  serve  that  purpose 
and  whether,  because  of  the  function  they  are  now  made  to 
fulhll,  the  used  elements  have  themselves  been  renewed  in  both 
their  physical  attributes  and  their  meaning.  Renoir’s  adaptation 
of  the  internally  glowing  structural  color  of  the  Venetians,  for 
instance,  with  all  its  evident  debt  to  its  source,  is  saturated  with 
an  outward-sparkling  luminosity  and  has  a  robust  delicacy  not 
present  in  Venetian  painting.  The  point,  too,  is  that  it  is  only 
by  carrying  the  study  of  traditions  beyond  mere  recognition  of 
their  presence  that  we  can  possibly  determine  whether  the  mod- 
ihcations  enacted  on  the  original  source  by  the  hand  of  the  later 
painter  provide  either  a  creative  or  an  imitative  result.  Did  that 
painter  merely  appropriate  the  earlier  features,  and  does  he, 
therefore,  still  owe  us  the  spark  of  creativeness  that  made  those 
original  features  what  they  were,  or  did  he  borrow  them  and 
return  them  to  us  with  interest  paid  by  way  of  the  aesthetic 
fulhllment  to  which  they  are  now  made  to  contribute? 

Still,  the  perennial  question  from  students  in  a  course  which 
concentrates  on  the  aesthetic  development  of  the  traditions  of 
painting  is,  “Do  I  have  to  know  the  traditions  in  order  to  paint 
my  picture?”  Or,  from  the  general  public,  “Do  I  have  to  know 
the  traditions  in  order  to  understand  the  painting  I  am  looking 
at?”  The  answer  is  of  the  simplest  logic:  the  more  we  know  of 
what  the  artist  knew  and  used,  the  more  we  can  see  and  under¬ 
stand  of  what  he  communicates  and  of  the  direction  and  degree 
of  his  creativeness.  Correspondingly,  the  more  the  art  student 
knows  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  of  how  and  of  why 
it  was  accomplished,  the  more  tools  he  will  have  at  his  command 
in  his  toolbox  of  potentialities — i.e.,  the  greater  the  vocabulary 
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at  his  disposal — the  more  there  can  be  to  his  painting  and  the 
richer  his  own  contribution  has  a  chance  to  be. 

Indeed,  knowledge  of  the  traditions  itself  has  much  to  do 
with  what  an  artist’s  general  objectives  are  or  become.  The 
“primitive”  painter,  for  instance — i.e.,  the  painter  who,  either 
because  of  his  time  in  history  or  of  his  educational  circumstan¬ 
ces,  lacks  access  to  other  painters’  ideas  and  achievements — is 
likely  to  offer  a  fairly  circumscribed  array  of  expressive  mean¬ 
ings.  His  creativity,  however  intense,  is  limited  by  a  poverty  of 
experience  with  the  past.  For  it  is  as  true  in  art  as  it  is  in  science, 
or  any  held  of  human  activity,  that  discovery,  insight,  under¬ 
standing,  perception,  imagination,  creativity  are  cumulative  and 
can  reach  new  heights  only  by  the  use  of  the  discoveries,  in¬ 
sights,  understanding,  perceptions,  imagination,  creativity  of 
the  past  as  stepping  stones  to  discoveries,  insights,  understand¬ 
ing,  perceptions,  imagination,  creativity  to  come.  Tomorrow, 
yes,  started  long  ago. 
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